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r SHE British view—or to be more precise Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s view—of the rights and 
duties of mandatories, has now been set forth 

in a letter addressed by the Foreign Office to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. It will 
be remembered that at Geneva last September Sir 
Austen, supported by M. Vandervelde and others, 
waxed wroth against the claims of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission .to put a searching questionnaire 
to mandatories and to hear complaints in person, in 
certain cases, from inhabitants of mandated territories. 
The argument of the Foreign Secretary was that the 
proposed questionnaire is offensive and oppressive, 
that it goes into hundreds of minute administrative 
details, and that it was made clear a few years ago, 
when the mandate system was being fashioned, that 
no such inquisition was intended. All this is in the 
main a paper argument, and it is deplorable that the 
British Government should appear as the leader of a 
fight against the Mandates Commission, a body of 
unquestioned integrity and ability, whose authority 
must be maintained if the mandate system is to have 
the confidence of the world. In this dispute the 
Mandates Commission is right in principle; if its 
questionnaire is too elaborate, it could easily be modified. 
And why should any Mandatory Power object to a 
personal hearing by the Commission of a petitioner ? 
If the mandatory is doing its duty fairly, as Great 
Britain is, it surely has nothing to fear. It may plead 
that such a proceeding is inconvenient or even unnec- 
cessary. But the convenience of the mandatory is 
not the first consideration, nor ought the mandatory, 
who is a trustee, to be the sole judge of what is necessary 
or unnecessary in respect of the rights of his cestwi que 
trust. Mandated territories are not colonies. 








It is probable that more serious fighting will shortly 
occur in China. Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war 
lord, has at last decided to move against the Cantonese 
armies. ‘He disposes of a very powerful force, esti- 
mated at anything from 100,000 to 200,000 men, and 
including, it is said, some 5,000 Russian whites; and 
against this force, joined with that of Marshal Sun, the 
Shanghai commander, and with what Wu Pei-fu can 
bring into the field, the Cantonese will have a stiff task 
to maintain their position. The latest reports suggest 
that they will make a dash for Shanghai in order to head 
off the Northern armies from the mouth of the Yangtse. 
Canton meanwhile is cursing Japan even more roundly 
than Great Britain as the instigator of Chang Tso-lin, 
and an anti-Japanese boycott is in full swing in Hankow. 
No doubt Chang has some moral support from Tokio, 
but he is evidently not backed by a united Japan ; for 
Japanese traders, whose interests are endangered in 
China, are vigorously protesting against the encourage- 
ment of his ambitions. So far as the position of the 
Powers generally is concerned, there is no change to 
record. There are rumours that the United States 
Government has a plan for concerted action—or for 
the consideration of concerted action—to pacify China. 
There are also rumours, which we regard as much more 
credible, that the United States Government has no 
such plan. 

* * x 

The State Department in Washington has delivered 
its Notes to the American Government, both on the 
gun-running to Nicaraguan revolutionaries and on 
the land and mining laws against which the American 
interests are incessantly at work. As regards the 
supply of guns and munitions to Nicaragua, Mr. 
Kellogg calls up the vision of “a Bolshevist hegemony 
interposing between the United States and the Panama 
Canal,” which must be the most foolish thing that 
the Russian division of the State Department has put 
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into the mouth of the Secretary of State since Mr. 
Kellogg left the quietude of the London Embassy 
for his present office. As regards the land and mine 
laws, Washington argues that they violate the 
fundamental principles of international law and 
equity, and that they run counter to the understanding 
reached by friendly conference in 1928. The Mexican 
Foreign Secretary replies that if the Acts in question 
violate any recognised principles of international 
law or usage, the State Department will, no doubt, 
be able to furnish a list of specific instances, since 
in those cases the Mexican Government “ will be 
disposed to repair such violation.” Mr. Kellogg 
writes in a peremptory tone, but it is not easy to 
see what next step he can take other than the one 
suggested from Mexico. The Calles Government is 
clearly resolved upon the fulfilment of the 1917 
Constitution, with its provisions affecting alien 
property in mines and land, and any possible Mexican 
Government would be required to do the same. 
* * * 


The full results of the Indian elections will be 
available within the next week. They will show, 
first, that the Independent Congress Party, led by 
Lajpat Rai and Pundit M. M. Malaviya, has not 
fulfilled the hopes of those who wished that it might 
provide a common platform for the anti-Swarajists, 
and secondly, that the Swarajists come back in 
unexpected numbers. They have gained a decided 
majority in Madras, usually regarded as a moderate 
province. They will be the largest party in the Central 
Provinces, where in 1924, they caused a deadlock 
between the Executive and the Legislative Council. 
And in Bengal the completed returns are certain to 
give the Swarajists a strong position. It is difficult 
at present to tell how the Hindu-Moslem conflict has 
affected the relative strength of the parties, but there 
can be no doubt that in Bombay and the Punjab 
especially it has been of great importance. The total 
result will obviously enhance the difficulties of the 
Swarajists and their leader. Pundit Motilal Nehru 
has been anything but successful as a parliamentary 
tactician. After the record of last session he cannot 
take up again the method of in-and-out obstruction. 
It has led him nowhere hitherto, and if he were so 
unwise as to try it again, the leading place in the 
Assembly would inevitably fall to Mr. Lajpat Rai or 
some other representative of the “responsive co- 
operation’ group. The campaign has at least done 

ood service in proving to the intransigents that 
political parties cannot contest an election without 
achieving some kind of definite relation between 
themselves and the bodies to which they are sending 
members. 

* * * 

Everyone has been congratulating the Daily Mail 
this week upon its prompt and effective exposure of a 
literary swindle. Certainly these congratulations are 
well deserved, and we offer our own. The episode 
should go far to check the growing stream of books 
containing tenth-rate scandal labelled “ revelations.” 
John Lane is by no means the only publisher who may 
be more careful—and shall we say, more fastidious—in 
future. We could name very many books published 
during the past few years which were almost as full of 
lies and inventions as was The Whispering Gallery, but 
their authors had not committed the elementary 
blunders of Mr. Hesketh Pearson, and so escaped 


—— 


exposure. Indeed, if Mr. Pearson had omitted two or 
three short chapters—and especially if he had omitted 
the clever and substantially life-like sketch of the 
founder of the Daily Mail—even he would probably 
never have been exposed. The whole incident, hoyw- 
ever, has raised, we gather, an uneasy feeling in the 
minds of a good many people. No other newspaper in 
England except the Times could have pulled off such a 
scoop in such a way. Too many people are afraid of 
the Daily Mail—forgetting apparently that it has no 
longer behind it the brains either of a Northcliffe or of a 
Marlowe—and they will be more afraid than ever after 
this. And that is not a good thing. It is undesirable 
that advertisers should exercise any sort of control over 
newspapers, but it is almost equally undesirable that 
advertisers should be frightened of the newspapers 
whose space they buy. The problem is complex and 
not easy to discuss in print, but it is not unlikely that it 
may have to be raised in the near future in a very definite 
form. 
* * * 

When the Miners’ Conference last week accepted the 
inevitable, and instructed the districts to open negotia- 
tions for local settlements, the natural result was an 
acceleration of the drift back to work. It was obvious 
that in at least some of the districts the stoppage was 
about to end; and a good many men were naturally 
anxious to secure their jobs before the chance passed. For 
even when work is fully resumed, a good many miners will 
find themselves unemployed. Indeed, it is surprising 
that the drift back to work has not been more pro- 
nounced. In certain areas, notably South Wales and 
Durham, it has hardly been accelerated at all, partly 
because of the exceptional strength of organisation in 
these districts, and partly because the difficulties in the 
way of agreement are specially great in these exporting 
areas, and the terms offered by the owners specially un- 
favourable. The larger measure of Labour control 
over the local authorities in these areas also doubtless 
counts for a good deal; for it has prevented the pinch 
from being felt there so acutely as in other coalfields. It 
is, however, to be expected that, whether district agree- 
ments are reached or not, the return to work will con- 
tinue henceforth at an increasing pace. The miners 
have a great sense of solidarity; but even that is 
hardly proof against the conditions to which they are 
now exposed. Nottinghamshire, where most of the men 
had already returned, has taken the lead in actually 
calling the stoppage off, and instructing the men to go 
back to work. But there are special circumstances in 
that district; and elsewhere the local associations 
apparently mean to make a real effort to reach local 
agreements before urging the men to return. 

* * * 


Local negotiations have, indeed, been proces 
all the districts this week ; and in at least one, Lancashi 

and Cheshire, a provisional agreement is said to have 
been reached. No terms, however, have yet been 
announced from any district except Nottinghamshire, 
and it is impossible to say how far the proposed district 
agreements will conform to the national guiding 
principles laid down by the Conference last week. 
Evidently in most districts the miners are using the 
hours question as a counter for bargaining on the wage 
question ; and it seems likely that in several cases 4 
bargain will be struck on the basis of a working shift of 
seven hours and a half. In some areas, however, the 
owners are apparently insisting that nothing less than 
a full eight hour shift can be made the basis of an agree- 
ment; and in some besides Nottinghamshire they are 
trying to insist on a change in the ratio for the division 
of the proceeds of the industry between capital and 
labour. On the question of the duration of agreements 
there appears to be difference of opinion among the 
owners themselves. Some want a settlement for three 
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or even five years, as in Nottinghamshire. Others, in 
the districts where conditions are less favourable, 
want short term agreements, and hint that further 
wage reductions may be necessary in the future. In 
any case, the miners will clearly not be in a position to 
force an issue for some time to come ; but it looks as if 
some of the owners were even now contemplating 
fresh measures to lower the standard of life in the near 
future. Whatever happens at the district meetings and 
at the resumed National Conference, the position is 
bound to be thoroughly unsatisfactory—pregnant with 
the seeds of future trouble. 
* * ae 


The owners in Nottinghamshire have, we think, 
taken yet another false step by concluding an agree- 
ment, not with the County Miners’ Association, but 
with the so-called “‘ Spencer group,” which purports 
to represent the men who have returned to work. 
It is quite true that the great majority of the men 
have gone back to the pits, and that Mr. Spencer's 
group, therefore, nominally represents a majority. 
But it would surely have been far better to seek an 

ment embracing all sections, and based on a 
reconciliation of the contending groups. If the owners 
are to blame in this, Mr. Spencer, it seems to us, is 
far more to blame; for he and his group have now 
set up a rival Union, which announces that it will be 
strictly “ non-political.”” It seems odd, to say the 
least of it, that such a Union should have as its leader 
a Labour Member of Parliament, who still sits there 
as the nominee of the Association which he is seeking 
to destroy. But we are concerned chiefly, not with the 
illogicality of Mr. Spencer’s conduct, but with the 
danger of setting up rival Unions. It is certainly not 
to the workers’ advantage, and we believe it is equally 
against the owners’ interests, to have two rival Unions 
fighting each other in the same coalfield. Of course, 
differences of policy easily lead to violent personal 
antagonisms; and it may be difficult for the two 
sections in Nottinghamshire to sink their quarrels, 
and rejoin in a single association. But they would 
certainly be wise to do so; and we believe that the 
owners also would be well advised to do all they can 
to help, instead of hindering, such a reconciliation. 

* * * 


The argument on the question whether the Govern- 
ment’s Electricity Bill is a Socialist or an anti-Socialist 
measure has been resumed this week in the House of 
Lords. Lord Banbury, Lord Carson and Lord Gainford 
smell Socialism and are on the warpath, while Lord 
Weir, whose committee was chiefly responsible for the 
provisions of the Bill, is its chief defender. Lord Weir's 
advocacy, one would have thought, should be sufficient 
guarantee of the Bill’s entire orthodoxy in a capitalist 
sense, even apart from the fact that it is sponsored by a 
Government not remarkable for Socialist leanings. 
But there is a school of thought which sees in all 
attempts at industrial co-ordination in which the State 
has any hand the thin end of the Socialist wedge, and 
this school is apparently prepared to obstruct even the 
most obviously necessary measures in the sacred name 
of private enterprise. In this particular case the 
°pposition is especially ridiculous. A large part of the 
electricity supply industry is, and has been from the 
first, publicly owned, and it is impossible, to say the 
east, to contend that the results of public operation 
have been in any way inferior to those of private enter- 
prise. The present Bill can be as plausibly represented 
as placing the public supplies under private control as 
in the opposite sense. It is in fact neither a Socialist 
hor an anti-Socialist measure, but a necessary scheme 
of co-ordination which goes much less far than it should, 
Precisely because undue care has been taken to limit at 
every point the amount of interference with private 
enterprise which it involves. 


In extending a welcome to the new Abstract of 
Labour Statistics (Stationery Office, 4s.), of which 
publication is at last resumed after the lapse of a 
quite unjustifiable number of years, we feel entitled 
to a grumble at the failure of the Government to 
reissue other important publications dealing with 
Labour and industrial information. The last full 
official Report on Trade Unions refers to 1910, since 
when there have been huge changes in the organisation 
of the movement. The last Reports on Collective 
Agreements and Conciliation Boards relate to the 
same year, and are now of use only to historical students. 
The Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics is also hope- 
lessly out of date, and so are a dozen other valuable 
economic series which we could mention. Very ww 
this is not the fault of the Ministry of Labour, whic 
must have the facts and figures already assembled for 
its own purposes, and could easily issue them to the 
public if it were allowed to do so. Nor, presumably, 
does the fault rest with the Stationery Office, which 
can only put on sale what the Treasury allows the 
various Departments to have published. But some- 
where the fault does lie; and most of it probably 
with the Treasury, which appears to have a wholly 
inadequate appreciation of the value of up-to date 
information to those who are attempting to measure 
the trend of current economic forces. The new Abstract 
of Labour Statistics is, indeed, full of useful material ; 
but it would be greatly improved by the addition of 
a section on housing, which is at present represented 
only by two almost wholly useless tables. Surely the 
necessary figures for a survey of house-building and 
building costs in recent years are readily enough 
available at the Ministry of Health. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Government circles 
are naturally delighted that their delegates should 
have scored so heavily at the Imperial Conference. 
Almost every point in the Free State programme has 
been secured, and the concessions go far beyond what 
even optimists believed to be possible three months ago. 
Yet it is doubtful if the very real diplomatic achieve- 
ment of our Ministers will not loom own in the eyes 
of the outside world than of their countrymen. The 
majority of Irishmen who accepted the Treaty were 
sufficiently satisfied with the powers conferred by this 
instrument not to be unduly concerned about anomalies 
in the style and title of the Sovereign or the desirability 
of severing all connection between Governors-General 
and the Colonial Office. These were relatively minor 
issues ; and our rulers in pressing for “‘ the implemen- 
tation of co-equal status,” to use the official phrase, 
sought less to allay fears and suspicions on the part of 
their supporters than to persuade the dwindling anti- 
Treatyite faction that the Anglo-Irish settlement gives 
the nation as large a measure of independence as could 
have been secured under Mr. de Valera’s Document 
No. 2. The trouble is the Republicans are not con- 
vinced ; and to make matters worse while mobilising 
all our diplomatic sources for enterprises abroad we 
have conspired to ignore the problem of Northern 
Ireland. Even Miss MacSwiney could not despise a 
success in this sphere of operations, and to Free Staters 
an understanding with the North would far outweigh 
anything we can hope to gain from New Zealand or 
Newfoundland. It was inevitable in the circumstances 
that we should concentrate upon Commonwealth 
policy, but our victories here are important only if they 
enable us to break down domestic barriers. Incidentally 
we are preparing to make constitutional changes on our 
own account, and curiously enough these are directed 
not at English inventions but at Irish innovations. Mr. 
Cosgrave has discovered that the device of Extern 
Ministers, nominated by the Dail and not necessarily 


resigning with the Government, however attractive it 
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may have appeared on paper to the framers of the 
Constitution, suffers from the defect that it will not 


work in practice. 
* * * 


PouiTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes: There is a good 
A deal of hard thinking being done in the lobbies of the 

House of Commons while the Government are putting 
through the last stages of their Bills. I have talked with a 
number of Labour leaders at Westminster during the week, 
with a view to testing statements which have appeared in the 
Conservative Press that a concerted platform campaign in 
favour of industrial peace is being prepared. These statements, 
I find, are inaccurate, but it would create a wrong impression 
flatly to deny them. I need not deal with one odd suggestion 
which has sppeared, that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and others 
will propose a truce from trade disputes for three years, for 
**man proposes and God disposes,’ and trade disputes must 
occur unexpectedly as long as our present system of trade 
continues. What is true, and I hear it on high authority, is 
that while there is no concerted campaign or movement in 
preparation, the prominent Labour leaders, individually, feel 
very strongly that industrial peace during the next few years 
is vital to the fortunes of the Labour Party in the near future. 
On the political side of the Labour Party strong influences will 
be brought to bear to avert further industrial strife. 

* * * 

Thoughtful Labour men, of the rank and file as well as the 
front bench, are centring their minds on the next General 
Election. Some extremists of the Left wing are not in sympathy 
with long views. But the current talk in the lobby is that for 
the time being the Trade Union side of the Labour movement 
is on the down grade, and that there will be an accession of 
strength on the political side, which will be manifested at the 
General Election by the growth of Labour opinion and the 
winning of many more seats for Labour. This idea is very 
present to the minds of the Conservative organisers, and on 
Tuesday a big meeting of the party in the House of Commons 
was summoned, with a promise that Mr. Baldwin should preside 
and deliver a stirring message to encourage the “ anti-Red ”’ 
propaganda. The intention, I certainly gathered, was to try 
and rouse the young Tory M.P.’s from their lethargy—or their 
addiction to hunting and other sports—and stir them to political 
** anti-Red ’’ speeches and other activities in the constituencies. 
But there was a sudden change of plan. A communiqué was 
sent out at the last moment that the meeting would be a quiet 
one, all about lectures and continuation classes, and so it 
proved. A dull report was made about this educational pro- 
paganda by Major Elliot, Mr. Baldwin said a few cold words, 
and the Tories dispersed in a mystified mood. The truth, it is 
whispered, is that Mr. Davidson, the new chairman of the party, 
wants to feel his feet and make some changes in the organising 
personnel, before the charge is sounded. 

. * * 

The latest reports brought from Hull by speakers returning 
to Westminster are that, if the Liberal candidate can keep 
between four and five thousand votes, the Conservative will 
slip in, but that Commander Kenworthy still has a sporting 
chance. In Smethwick, Mr. Oswald Mosley is to have another 
chance, on the retirement of Mr. J. E. Davison. Mr. Mosley 
is a keen and gifted Parliamentarian, and for this reason his 
return will be welcomed by his party. But if he were not so 
gifted there would be some impatience in the party, I hear, 
at an arrangement which seems to have been made privately 
behind the scenes. 


* * oo 

The Liberal Party continues to hold important meetings 
outside the walls of Parliament to promote unity, and to 
consolidate their political position. But in the precincts of 
Parliament they show a lamentable disposition to do nothing 
at all. Take, for instance, the crowded meeting at the House 
at the beginning of the week to hear Sir Austen Chamberlain 
expound the present position and policy of the League of 
Nations. Time was when rank and file Liberals joined with 
Labour men in fighting the battle of the League, and in com- 
bating the sneers of the Tories, who in its earlier stages belittled 
this hope of Europe. On Monday only two Liberals took the 
trouble to attend the meeting. Mr. Clynes and a number of 
other Labour Members were there, and the Conservatives, half 
converted, were in good attendance. Another instance is the 
proceedings this week on the Merchandise Marks Bill. No 


Bill could more clearly raise the Free Trade issue, yet Mr. Percy 
Harris has been almost alone in opposition to it on the Liberal 
benches. 





—————, 


PAX BRITANNICA 


HE Imperial Conference has finished its labours 

amid a buzz of congratulation. Here ang 

there, it is true, the voice of criticism is 
heard, angry or sorrowful. There are Republicans jp 
South Africa who are incensed by General Hertzog’s 
praise of .the Cesar he came to bury. There ay 
Canadians who complain that the bonds of Empire 
have been loosened instead of being tightened. There 
are Ulstermen smelling danger in King George Y.; 
new title. And there is a disappointed host, at home 
and abroad, who looked forward to a parchment 
decorated with a logical, fool-proof Constitution fo 
the British Empire. For our own part, though we 
make certain reservations, we share the general satis. 
faction with what the Conference has done and has 
left undone. 

Its success lies, indeed, very largely in what it 
has left undone. Six weeks ago the British Common- 
wealth of Nations was seriously disturbed by barking 
dogs, who, we were told, must be chained or brought 
to heel and taught their precise rights and duties by 
nicely drawn rules. But that would have meant 
disaster, and the Imperial Conference has show 
common sense in deciding that the right method was 
to give the dogs honeyed cakes. The “ Report of the 
Committee on Inter-Imperial Relations ” is, of course, 
much more than a mere soothing dose. It suggests 
useful experiments and it proposes solutions of certain 
important though minor problems. Its outstanding 
merit, however, consists in not attempting to solve 
the major problem—or, to put the matter differently, 
in treating this problem as no problem at all, but as 
a strange but unquestionable fact that must be 
described, though not defined, in carefully chosen words. 
The words, in one sense, mean a great deal—almost 
everything, indeed. In another sense they mean 
nothing. Great Britain and the Dominions, says the 
Report, are 


autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. . . 
Every self-governing member of the Empire is now the 
master of its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is 
subject to no compulsion whatever. 


These words are the honeyed cakes. They satisfy 
the amour propre of the Dominions, and they do it, 
not by promises or concessions, or the granting of 
new privileges, but simply by registering what every- 
body has long known to be the facts. Nothing 
added to, or subtracted from, the powers of the 
Dominions. They have carte blanche to do what they 
like, except perhaps to rebel against the Crown and 
secede from the Empire. And even that is only 4 
paper prohibition; for supposing that South Africa 
decided to become an independent Republic, there 
not the least likelihood that Great Britain or the 
other Dominions would send ships or men to prevent It. 

This declaration of equal status, then, and its general 
acceptance, may be fairly taken as proof that the 
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Empire is held together by ties of common sentiment 
and material advantage, which are exceedingly delicate 
and exceedingly strong. The ties may, of course, be 
made stronger by various reforms—or, to be more 
exact, by the clearing up of certain doubtful points. 
That the King should be King of Great Britain and 
King of Ireland, instead of King of Great Britain and 
Ireland copulatively, is merely a change of title required 
by a changed situation. More important are the 
clarifying of the Governor-Generals’ position, the 
rights of the Dominions in regard to the reservation 
or disallowance of their statutes, and “‘ the develop- 
ment of a system of personal contact both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals.”” None of these matters 
presents any real difficulty. Nor, it seems, does the 
more vexed question of appeals to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council; the existing practice 
satisfies all the Dominions, except the Irish Free State, 
which reserves the right to reopen the matter at the 
next Conference. If the Free State insists on having 
her own final court of appeal, we suppose she will get 
it, and we do not see that it will do the rest of us 
any harm. 

But there was one patch of thin ice which the 
Conference had to skate over. It is easy to adjust 
the internal relations of the self-governing Dominions 
and the Mother Country. It is far more difficult to 
settle those relations in the realm of foreign affairs. 
We recognise that each Dominion is free to determine 
its own policy. Canada or Ireland can put side by 
side with the British Ambassador in Washington an 
Ambassador of her own. None of the Dominions 
have ratified the Locarno treaties, and none of them 
intend to. All of them are members of the League 
of Nations, but any of them could leave the League 
if it chose. In the event of our being involved in a 
war, the Dominions could support us or remain neutral, 
as they pleased. In diplomatic affairs, or in inter- 
national conferences, we may act alone, or we may 
act with our partners, speaking with one united voice 
—or possibly with seven united voices, to the perplexity 
and chagrin of foreigners. We are alive to the diffi- 
culties of all this, and some of the Continental critics 
are even more alive to it. “ Pertinax,’”’ the French 
publicist, expressed the view the other day that 
“Great Britain will now be still more averse than 
ever before from written promises and alliances. In 
time of crisis her attitude will be powerfully shaped 
by the reactions shown in the different units of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. It is next to 
impossible to conduct a sound foreign policy, in which 
prompt decisions are a vital factor, if before uttering 
one syllable or making a single gesture it is necessary 
to secure a unanimous public opinion in communities 
So remote as the Antipodes.” And so, he thinks, 
some accident will presently explode the whole system. 
As for that, we can only wait and see; for we are 
clearly not going to dissolve the Empire to suit 

Pertinax’s ” hypotheses, and we can maintain it on 
no other than the present anomalous basis. 

There is an aspect of the matter, however, which 
touches us more closely. The doctrine of equality of 
status is modified, in respect of foreign affairs, by the 

frank recognition” on the part of the Dominions 
that “in this sphere, as in the sphere of defence, the 
major share of responsibility rests now, and must for 


some time continue to rest, with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain.” We do not quarrel with that 
common-sense way of stating the facts. But we may 
remark that it is a statement which implies something 
more than a respect for British statesmanship. A 
cynic might say that it looks like a frank recognition 
on the part of the Dominions that we are to get the 
kicks while they keep the ha’pence. It may be urged, 
of course, that the burden of the defence of the 
Dominions is nothing very serious. But it might 
easily become so. There are possibilities of a conflict 
in the Pacific, which might put Australia very much 
in the line of fire. And, if and when India becomes 
a self-governing Dominion, what about the problem 
of defence there? In any case, however remote 
Australia or any other Dominion may be from danger, 
the fact remains that Great Britain pays a great deal 
of money, and they pay remarkably little, for their 
security. A frank recognition of that, coupled 
with a hint that Australia and others were prepared 
to foot their fair share of the bill, would have been a 
decided improvement in the Report of the Committee 
on Inter-Imperial Relations. 


We are the more disposed to insist on this point 
after reading the final summary of the Conference 
proceedings that was issued last Tuesday. There we 
find a pious regret that “it has not been possible to 
make greater progress with the international reduction 
and limitation of armaments.” Over against that we 
find a quiet but determined enthusiasm about all that 
may cheer the militarist heart. The Dominion repre- 
sentatives were inspirited by the naval review off 
Portland, by tank displays and air demonstrations, 
and by Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty. They 
note ‘all sorts of military developments; they note 
“‘ with special interest ” the progress of the Singapore 
base scheme. They note also the statements of the 
Admiralty as to “‘ the formidable expenditure ” required 
for the replacement of obsolete by up-to-date ships. 
They note “ with satisfaction” the progress that has 
been made in building up the Air Force, and they 
think still more progress will be made when we 
recognise “‘ the necessity for creating and maintaining 
an adequate chain of air bases and refuelling stations.” 
All this is very impressive, and it will no doubt impress 
the inhabitants of other countries besides the Dominions, 
though perhaps not quite in the same way. For our- 
selves, we feel a little dejected at the prospect of the 
cost of some of these items, for which Great Britain 
bears the “ major share of responsibility.” And we 
are a little uncomfortable, too, on another score. We 
believe that the British Empire is—or can be and 
ought to be—a powerful instrument for peace in the 
world. We do not advocate the neglect of proper 
precautions for defence. But we are not convinced of 
the propriety of every precaution that suggests itself 
to the imagination of our military and naval and 
aerial strategists. And we are concerned about the 
spirit in which the Imperial politicians do their part. 
We should have liked to see the “ Pax” in “ Pax 
Britannica ”’ a little more underlined by the repre- 
sentatives at the Imperial Conference. Are they 
quite sure that the “ satisfactory” progress in the 
armaments of the British Empire has nothing to do 
with the “ regrettable’ lack of progress in the inter- 
national reduction of armaments ? 
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A BREATH OF REALISM 


R. J. M. KEYNES has roused a fine turmoil among 
Lancashire employers by his animadversions on 
the conduct of the cotton industry during the 

past few years. This week he met the Short Time 
Organisation Committee of the Master Cotton Spinners, 
and to them repeated his criticisms and proposals. The 
very vehemence with which he is being replied to from 
many quarters is perhaps an indication that the consciences 
of his critics are not wholly at ease within them. The 
points raised by Mr. Keynes are not novel; and it is not 
easy at first sight to see why so much fuss is being made 
about them. That they were stated very provocatively 
is only part of the explanation, though it is a material 
part. It is more to the point that many people know most 
of what Mr. Keynes said to be true, but are still in no 
mood to admit it, even perhaps to themselves. 

For years past the Lancashire cotton trade has been 
working short time, with correspondingly reduced wages 
for the operatives and a heavy diminution in its total 
output, especially in the sections using American cotton. 
When the short time policy was first instituted it was 
expected to be only of brief duration, and designed to 
meet an emergency which, it was hoped, would soon pass. 
There was at that time a marked shrinkage in the available 
market for cotton goods, owing in part to reduced con- 
sumption and in part to the rise of the cotton industry 
in such countries as Japan and India. There was also 
an excessively high ruling price for raw cotton, and this 
forced the price of cotton goods up to a level which 
seriously restricted their use. It was repeatedly proclaimed 
that the shrinkage of markets was only temporary, and was 
due to the high prices, and that there would be a rapid 
recovery as soon as the price of raw cotton fell to a 
reasonable level. 

That was years ago, and the short time policy is still 
in force. The price of raw cotton has fallen to such a 
point that, if the revival of the trade could come by this 
means, it would have come long ago. Nor is it possible 
any longer for Lancashire to blame the world depression 
of trade for its plight ; for we have become aware of the 
fact that the world’s trade, taken as a whole, is not 
depressed, though British trade and export undoubtedly 
are. Lancashire, therefore, can no longer prophesy speedy 
recovery as soon as this or that happens; she has to face 
a situation in which, if her trade is to improve, she must 
act herself and not merely await the action of forces 
beyond her control. 

The policy of short time, as Mr. Sidney Webb pointed 
out many years ago, may be economically defensible when 
it is designed to deal with a purely temporary emergency, 
and to keep together a trained body of workers with a 
view to an impending revival of trade. But it is utterly 
indefensible as the means of dealing with a permanent 
change in the condition of an industry. For, as overhead 
costs cannot be reduced in proportion to reduced output, 
short time inevitably raises the cost of production, and 
thus diminishes the power of those who adopt it to compete 
in the market on equal terms. It means semi-starvation 
wages and half-unemployment for everyone, instead of 
full wages and unemployment for a smaller number; and 
it serves—which is the most vital point of all—to stave 
off the imperative necessity for industrial reorganisation. 

Thus, it is all very well for the Chairman of the 
Lancashire Short Time Organisation Committee to justify 
the employers’ policy by saying that, if it had not been 
adopted, many firms in Lancashire would have gone 
bankrupt. It is a hard saying; but perhaps it would 
have been a great deal better for the trade as a whole if 





they had gone bankrupt some time ago. For this woul 
at least have forced to the front the necessity for just 
that reorganisation which the trade, to its own undoj 
has been so carefully putting aside. Mr. Tattersall, in his 
share in the controversy, has pointed out that, nowadays, 
many Lancashire cotton mills are working for the benefit, 
not of their shareholders, but of the banks which hay. 
lent them money. Here, again, is an important factor 
which tends to keep a large number of mills at work, 
each producing at a low profit far less than it could produce, 
for markets which absorb with difficulty even its restricted 
quantity of product. 

The whole situation is deplorable; and anything that 
compels Lancashire to face realities is all to the good, 
Mr. Keynes suggests, as the way out of the difficulty, , 
cartel organisation, under which all sales will be conducted 
through a central body, production concentrated in the 
most efficient mills, and the worse mills ruthlessly closed 
down—in fact, a reorganisation on the lines which have 
found favour in more than one industry in Germany of 
late years. Failing this, he suggests that the policy of 
organised short time should be simply abandoned and the 
industry left to find its own level by the disappearance of 
the weaker firms. 

Unfortunately, both these courses present great diff. 
culties. The banks do not want the firms to which they 
have made loans to disappear, for with them would go 
the banks’ security. This hold of the banks over the 
cotton industry is one of the most dangerous features in 
the present situation, and goes directly back to the events 
of the “cotton mania” of 1920, which, indeed, is really 
at the bottom of the whole trouble. What happened 
then, as most people know, was a lamentable and wholesale 
speculation in cotton mill shares, resulting in the financial 
reconstruction of a large part of the industry on a basis of 
absurdly inflated and fictitious values. The old com- 
panies sold their mills at high prices to financial syndicates, 
which resold them at prices ridiculously higher to gullible 
investors. In the course of these transfers the liquid 
capital of the industry disappeared. Either it was carried 
off by the old shareholders, and reinvested elsewhere, o 
it was raided by the speculators, and equally carried out 
of the industry. The new shareholders, on the eve of the 
general slump, found themselves in the possession of the 
mills, with little or no liquid capital for their operation 
but with a vast burden of fixed capital and capital charges. 
For liquid capital they were driven to the banks, and with 
the aid of borrowed money they attempted to earn profits 
enough to pay dividends on the absurdly inflated capital 
of the mills. The thing was impossible—the mor 
impossible in face of the growth of foreign competition 
and the shrinkage in the total volume of the international 
demand for cotton goods. 


The firms, almost desperate, tried to meet the situation 
by a policy of high prices and restricted output. They 
saw that, if production up to capacity was allowed, priets 
would fall heavily owing to the intensified competition 
They thought it would pay them better to adopt § 
concerted policy of restricted output in order to hold wp 
the price. They followed this course; and now, # 
Mr. Keynes has pointed out, they are apparently “2 
for it” as a permanency. For, whereas they were gambling 
on a recovery of markets, the result of their action has 
been to call into being an intensified competition from 
producers of cotton goods in other countries such as Japa. 
These rival producers have been busily underselling 
Lancashire in the cheaper lines, and have expanded thet 
productive plant. The loss of markets for the coam 
goods, already occurring before the war, has been greatly 
accelerated. The recovery of Lancashire’s pre-war position 
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js now plainly and permanently impossible, save as the 
result of a radical change in methods and type of product. 
This being so, the short time policy, suitable only for 
a brief emergency, stands clearly condemned and ought 
to be abandoned. Operatives ought to welcome its 
abandonment, for the continuation of the present policy 
merely means a continuance of low wages and bad con- 
ditions throughout the county. But whether the likeliest, 
or the best, alternative is Mr. Keynes’s policy of a cartel 
is another matter. There is something to be said for this, 
if it could be organised on the right lines. But the really 
essential thing is a writing-off of the inflated capital values 
and burdensome obligations which are the legacy of the 
fictitious 1920 boom, and the re-equipment of the industry 
with a moderate amount of new working capital advanced 
on the basis of this writing off. As long as these fantastic 
capitalist claims and obligations are sustained, even in 
theory, it is impossible for Lancashire to follow a sensible 
course. It may be admitted that, now matters have been 
allowed to drift for so long, it is hard to set about the 
work of organisation; and perhaps a little blood-letting 
(in the form of bankruptcies) may be the destined pre- 
liminary. But, hard as the task is, there is nothing to 
be gained by putting it off. Either along the lines 
Mr. Keynes suggests, or on some others, Lancashire must 
face the realities of her position—her grossly watered 
capital trying to earn high profits in face of a permanently 
restricted market. The continuance of short time only 
postpones the day of reckoning—at the cost of making it 
certainly worse. A cartel would be useless if it were based 
on a continuance of the present financial unrealities. 
The essential thing is to drop pretences and write off losses 
once and for all. And this, which applies with especial 
force to the cotton trade, is a moral which not a few other 
British industries would also do well to take to heart. 


THE NEW PLEBISCITE IN UPPER 
SILESIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

Ys | NHE first municipal elections, which have just 
taken place in Polish Upper Silesia, are tanta- 
mount to a new plebiscite in that area. The 

results have been a rude shock for the Poles, who 

postponed popular elections for five years, during which 
time Polish rule and polonisation were expected to win 
the sympathies of the people from Germany. The 
elections could not have taken place at a time and under 
conditions more favourable for the Poles. The province 
is going through an exceptional period of prosperity due 
to the British coal stoppage. Upper Silesian coal has, since 

June last, found new channels for export and has been 

pouring through the ports of Danzig, Kénigsberg, Gdynia, 

Riga, Stettin and Hamburg. The revival of the coal 

industry has reacted on the other industries of Upper 

Silesia, with the result that unemployment has greatly 

decreased and social conditions have improved. To add 

to the contentment of the masses with the existing régime, 
the Polish Government distributed large sums for welfare 
work just before the elections. 

In spite, however, of these favourable circumstances, 
the towns and the industrial areas returned an over- 
whelming majority of German candidates. The capital 
of the province, Kattowitz, returned 34 German candidates 
as against 26 Poles, and the industrial towns of Kénigs- 
hiitte, Bismarckshiitte, Laurahiitte and Pless returned 
79 Germans against 35 Poles. 

The votes cast in the six chief industrial towns and 
districts were 165,000 for the German party and 182,000 





for Polish candidates, with 9,200 for Communists and 
mixed candidates.* In the rural communes the Poles 
generally won. While the members returned outnumbered 
the German councillors in the whole province, the majority 
of votes were on the side of the German candidates. The 
best manipulation which the Poles can make—adding the 
Communist and mixed votes to the Polish total—only 
shows an increase of 4 per cent. as compared with the 
results of the plebiscite in the same area in 1921. It 
must be remembered, however, that over 100,000 Germans 
have been evacuated in the meantime and have been 
replaced to a large extent by Poles from Congress Poland. 

The results of the elections are significant and have an 
importance to the world outside Upper Silesia. The 
distribution of voting follows on the lines of the plebiscite 
of 1921, and the continued sympathy shown with Germany 
is the consequence of the dislocation of industry and the 
break-up of common interests which followed the unfair 
partition of 1921. It is acknowledged by Mr. Korfanty, 
the local National leader, that the result is a heavy blow 
for Polish hopes, and will be interpreted as the effect of 
five years of Polish administration. 

Permanent injury was inflicted on the province by the 
partition. The plebiscite resulted in 1,185,000 votes 
being given for Germany and 480,000 in favour of Poland. 
In the industrial triangle, which includes the towns which 
have now elected German-speaking councillors, 488,000 
votes were cast and gave a majority of 270,000 for Germany. 
The problem before the Poles and their allies, the French, 
in 1921 was how to upset the verdict of self-determination 
thus recorded. After a great deal of scheming, at Geneva 
and elsewhere, an impossible working frontier was fixed, 
by authority, unfortunately, of the League of Nations. 
Industrial establishments were cut in two, means of com- 
munication were dislocated, common organisations disrupted 
—all with the object of throwing into Poland a much larger 
proportion of the industrial wealth of the territory than 
was justified by the plebiscite. The scheme succeeded. 
The proportions in the plebiscite were reversed, Poland 
getting about 60 per cent. of the territory and Germany 
40 per cent., while the proportions of coal and iron mines, 
iron and steel works and other industrial undertakings 
were much greater in favour of Poland. Over twenty 
customs houses were set up along the short frontier between 
Germany and Polish Upper Silesia. 

Industrially the area has been suffering from this absurd 
partition ever since. Racial bitterness has been fomented 
and intensified by a tariff war. The object lesson in 
efficiency of industrial production and in methods of 
government is in favour of Germany, and is not lost on 
the Polish population. While nearly all the large industrial 
undertakings in Polish Upper Silesia belong to Germans, 
who adopted Polish nationality, the Polish authorities 
have intervened in many directions by insisting on the 
appointment by companies of Polish directors and 
managers less capable than the German experts whom 
they displaced. Polish propaganda has been active in 
the district for the last five years. Newspapers have 
been suppressed and local German leaders prosecuted. 
The minority interests on the whole are well protected 
as regards education and other matters by the Com- 
missioner appointed by the League of Nations, who acts 
with fairness as between the two races. 

Up to now the towns have been governed chiefly by 
Commissioners appointed by the Central Government. 
Now a new phase will be entered upon, as the town 
councils in the chief industrial areas have German 
majorities. The Polish official newspapers do not conceal 





* More detailed figures are given in our Correspondence columns 
this week.—Ed. N.S. 
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their chagrin and disappointment at the result of the 
elections, and threaten reprisals which will prooably 
take the form of penalising the leaders of the German 
party and of interfering with the powers of local authorities. 


THE CONVERSION OF KENYA 


NY middle-aged Englishman accustomed to take 
A for granted the traditional principles of British 
Colonial rule must repeatedly have felt puzzled 
about the attitude displayed in Kenya by white men, 
reputed to be English settlers, and in a modified degree by 
the local Government, supposed to be directed by the 
Colonial Office, in those recurrent controversies about the 
rights of Europeans and natives which have from time to 
time transpired in our Press and Parliament. 

It must puzzle him that whereas the Duke of Devonshire 
said in 1928: ‘“ His Majesty’s Government record their 
considered opinion that the interests of the African natives 
must be paramount, and that if, and when, those interests 
and those of the immigrant races should conflict, the 
former should prevail,” Lord Cranworth, speaking at the 
Royal Colonial Institute last April, could pronounce that 
“Never must the interests of the white population be 
allowed to be swamped by the interests of the natives.” 

Still more disconcerting has it been to him, thanking 
God that his Empire was a bringer of liberty and content- 
ment to Africans, and remembering that East Africa was 
gathered into its fold by treaties with her tribal chiefs as a 
“‘ Native Protectorate,” and subsequently made a “ Crown” 
Colony as a symbol and assurance that it should be governed 
according to the principles of freedom and justice which 
had caused the name of The Great Queen and her House 
to be revered throughout Africa, to have read of prominent 
settlers arguing against the allowance of adequate land 
reserves to the natives on the ground (most tersely put by 
Lord Delamere) that “if the policy was to be continued 
that every native was to be a landholder of a sufficient area 
on which to establish himself, then the question of obtaining 
a sufficient labour supply would never be settled.” 

This was not intended to mean that if the natives all had 
land they would not have enough labour to work it: it 
meant that there would not be enough want among natives 
to cause them to supply sufficient labour for whites. “‘ Why,” 
asks our Englishman, “on the principles of the Duke’s 
despatch, should there be?” Why should not white 
immigrants do their own work, as Mr. Atherston, in the 
report of the recent Land Commission of Southern Rhodesia, 
advised them to do it there? And why does “labour” 
in these discussions always seem to mean only the employ- 
ment of blacks by whites, and not natives’ own industry 
—and an African “labour-shortage”’ or “famine” or 
“‘ problem ” always mean the imported afflictions of white 
men at not getting enough of something which there is no 
obvious justification for their thinking they had a right to 
expect to get at all? 

Still more disconcerted was such a simple-minded person 
when—after a large importation of Englishmen who had 
fought to make the world safe for Democracy and to free 
Africa from those Hunnish oppressions so movingly des- 
cribed in the war-time Blue Book on German Colonies, with 
special stress on forced labour—the Government of Kenya, 
with the blessing, it seemed, of two local Bishops, not only 
put official pressure on native chiefs to provide labour for 
planters, but passed a law to compel such labour, and when 
Lord Milner defended the principle on the ground that such 
discipline would improve the native and lead him to love 
work and revere its dignity. 

When Mr. Churchill, consistent with his prior record 
in this line of affairs, sat firmly down on the Ordinance, 





— 


and nothing more was heard, for a time, of a forced labour 
policy, our Englishman supposed he had had a bad dream 
and that Dr. Norman Leys was a liar—an impression jn, 
which he will now have been strengthened by reading 
that Sir Edward Grigg has described it as a “truism” 
that “the Government neither can nor will produce labour 
from the Reserves by compulsion of any sort.” The 
Governor has a nice touch. “ Truism,” says he! One 
wonders what Lord Milner’s ghost thought of that. But 
that is just what this silly Englishman had always believed. 
How was it that he had had that bad dream? [I ywijjj 
explain. But first note that Sir Edward Grigg expressed 
sympathy with “the desperation and impatience of the 
white farmers.” Why are they desperate? And why 
deserving of sympathy ? 

Because from the first in Kenya the promotion of 
European settlement has been forced in a blindly reckless 
manner. The local and the Imperial authorities responsible, 
whether the latter were the Foreign Office or the Colonial 
Office, have been actuated by great Imperial purposes and, 
according to their lights, by theoretically philanthropic 
intentions towards the natives—although their views as 
to what is good for natives have been, to say the least of 
it, both debateable and, in their formulations, erratic. 
(One highly distinguished administrator of the Protectorate 
thought the Masai “ better dead.”) Fortunately their varia- 
tions have tended, with oscillations, in the direction 
of sanity, and they appear to be now nicely saved. For 
Mr. Ormsby Gore has thrown over the views of Lord 
Delamere and Lord Milner and has said in Parliament 
that, if native Africans are allowed and helped to develop 
their own cultivation upon their own land, they will furnish 
an increasing and improving supply of wage-labour for 
white planters and farmers. 

There was plenty of land available for Europeans to 
colonise without depriving natives of land they were 
occupying or needed; and Europeans had an incontestable 
right to plant themselves on such vacant lands, as they 
did on those of Australia and New Zealand. All the land 
available for European settlement has now been appro- 
priated. Settlement has been encouraged and _ pushed 
without sufficient regard to the statistical possibilities of 
the lands disposed of being brought into such a degree of 
agricultural use as to yield, to the class of settlers who 
have been encouraged to take them up, a livelihood on the 
standard they have been led to expect. Much of this 
over-forcing of settlement has been done and is still being 
done through the agency of land syndicates or other 
investors for profit. The theory of this kind of capitalist 
colonisation is perfectly simple. It is on practically the 
same lines as the colonisation of the Cape of Good Hope 
by the Dutch East India Company. Emigrants are invited 
for the extension of Empire and for the profit of the 
appropriators of the land. Few of those who go from 
England are working farmers or labourers ; they are mostly 
floated on the established assumption of the average 
young man of the middle and upper classes of our capitalist 
society that all that a man of those classes need do in 
order to make a living is to get hold of good land and 
“employ labour.” The seventeenth century companies 
who promoted colonisation recognised that “ labour” 
did not, in an uncivilised country, not endowed with a 
floating reserve of a million or so unemployed, automatically 
supply itself. They spiritedly kidnapped negroes and 
furnished their planters with slaves. The earlier settlers m 
Kenya, not being English public school boys or demobilised 
soldiers, but principally farmers from South Africa and 
Rhodesia, were under no illusion that “ labour” would 
appear at their call, to produce paying crops demanding 
high cultivation, under their enlightened direction and 
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kindly patronage. Neither the Government nor the 
Development Syndicates that introduced settlers could 
supply them with Guinea slaves; but, unlike the earlier 

and American colonists, they had a Government 
which could coerce the natives. They frankly informed 
Governors that that was what they were expected to do, 
and found some of them prepared to comply with, or even 
to anticipate, their views. That theory of Colonial develop- 
ment is the modern mongrel offspring of slavedom and 
capitalistic Imperialism. It came into Kenya out of the 
womb of that unique modern community, the South African 
Union, whose “ peculiar institutions,” the Kaffir Boy and 
the Colour Bar, and their disastrous reactions, have been 
so mercilessly identified as direct survivals of slavery by 
the recent Economic and Wages Commission, itself set up 
by the Union Government, as they had earlier been by 
Maurice S. Evans and other South African writers, and 
which has just given birth to that promising new litter of 
Bills which I mentioned a few weeks ago in this journal. 
But the Government of Kenya has declared itself now 
finally converted against that social theory. 

Meanwhile the white settlers, inveigled, many of them, 
into a most unpromising situation, are deserving of sym- 
pathy. There can be no question of the difficulty of their 
position. The development of much more than a fifth 
of the alienated land by the existing population is an 
impossibility. I quoted eighteen months ago in the House 
of Lords the Report of the Kenya Committee on Industry 
and Employment, which, with regard to coffee alone, had 
pointed out that 120,000 labourers would be needed to 
harvest the 60,000 acres already coming into bearing, and 
that in two or three years from then there would be 100,000 
bearing acres, whereas the whole available native adult 
male population was only 254,000, of which, of course, it 
would be impossible to draw more than a part away from 
their villages. Sir Edward Grigg, apparently, handles—as 
well he may—this aspect of the Government’s responsibility 
very delicately. He gives the best advice possible in the 
circumstances, that settlers should restrict cultivation of 
coffee, sisal, tea “and similar crops requiring much 
labour,” and concentrate on ranching and corn growing. 
What a prospect for the settlers who have been tempted 
by the glowing accounts of the profits to be made in this 
“white man’s country” by intensive production, to buy 
land from the middlemen to whom the Government sold 
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it for the promotion of rapid settlement, and to spend their 
money in planting and factories. 

It is reported that there has been considerable criticism 
of that part of the Governor’s speech and “ the Conven- 
tion of Associations urged the grant of a further measure 
of self government for Kenya.” Our Englishman may not 
Suspect any connection between these two manifestations. 
If he does so he may feel disquieting doubts whether the 
officially expressed conversion of Kenya is much more than 
skin-deep. OLIVIER. 


HOT CAKES 


T is possible that one could discover in Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable the date at which 
hot cakes used to be sold in great numbers. Or 

there may be an article in the Encyclopedia of Popular 
Errors showing that the common notion that hot cakes 
Were once sold on a much larger scale than at present is 

sed on a misunderstanding. I do not know: I possess 
neither work ; and I have never to my knowledge bought 
a hot cake, unless a toasted scone in a restaurant comes 
within the definition. The only hot cakes I have ever 
seen being sold publicly are the muffins that are borne 
through the streets on darkening Sunday afternoons to 


the accompaniment of a bell. But even the bell brings 
fewer people to the doors than would the bell of the fire- 
brigade. If the novelists whose works sell like hot cakes 
sell them only at the sluggish rate at which muffins are 
sold, they cannot be so enviable as one thought. Perhaps 
it is because the ordinary man is almost as reluctant to 
buy books as to buy muffins that we are always hearing 
about books selling like hot cakes. When we hear that 
books are selling like dance-records for the gramophone, 
or like sixpenny postal orders during a cross-word puzzle 
craze, or like loaves of bread, or like potatoes, or even like 
sausages, we shall know that literature has at last come 
into its own. 

In the meantime, when we hear that a book is selling 
like hot cakes, we may be sure that all this means as a rule 
is that something less than one-tenth per cent. of the 
population of a comparatively smal] fragment of the globe 
has been buying it. The latest news of a book that has 
been selling like hot cakes comes from America, and refers 
to a work called The Whispering Gallery. Translated from 
the language of the confectioner into plain English, this 
means that the book is being sold at the rate of something 
less than three thousand copies a day. This was bound 
to be so, for the book, in addition to its other disagreeable 
qualities, had been suppressed in England, and what would 
not an ordinary innocent human being give for a peep at 
a book that has been suppressed? As one grows older 
one finds it increasingly difficult to be interested in a book 
merely because it has been suppressed. Hope has so often 
been disappointed. I do not know what it is that we 
do not already know that we expect to find in books which 
have been put out of the way as nuisances. There can be 
no new words, for they have been all scribbled up on 
walls already. There can be no new vices, for all the 
vices were invented before the Flood. But there is no doubt 
that in our ’teens, and perhaps later, if we remain young 
at heart, a suppressed book attracts us as a locked door 
attracted Fatima. Here is mystery. The room behind 
the locked door may be empty or may be full of things 
that would have bored or repelled us if it had been left 
open. Fatima was lucky in finding something interesting 
if unpleasant behind the locked door. Most of us who 
have opened forbidden doors have been less fortunate. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred there has been 
nothing there that we should not have had removed by 
the dustman if it had been sent to us as a birthday present. 

The Whispering Gallery, I fancy, will disappoint its 
purchaser to an even greater extent than the ordinary 
suppressed book. It has, now that it has been exposed, 
not even a scandalous interest, apart from the scandal of 
its authorship. Scandal is delightful, if we suspect that 
a part of the scandal is true, as we do in reading Suetqnius 
or Saint Simon. Even good men have been known to 
rejoice on hearing a good story to the detriment of another 
good man. It may be a base pleasure, but it is a fairly 
common one. It can be justified only as the expression 
of something that in modern times corresponds to the 
Greek doctrine of Nemesis. The Greeks subjected their 
great and self-confident men to the buffets of the gods 
and of fortune in order that they might reduce them to 
an equality with common men. To-day we subject our 
great men, instead, to ordeal by tittle-tattle, and attempt 
in this way so far as we can to place them on a level with 
the meanest of mankind. Heaven knows how many 
eminent men I have heard stories about which told how 
their careers were about to be ruined by their appearance 
in a particularly shady divorce case. We attribute divorce 
cases to statesmen as we attribute consumption to actors 
and actresses. How often have I enjoyed a play with 
almost agonising sympathy because it had been whispered 
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to me that some actor or actress who appeared in it was 
able to act only by having oxygen pumped into his or her 
lungs during the intervals! That was when I was very, 
very young. I no longer experience this anguish when I 
hear a story of the kind about an actor or an actress, 
because nearly all the actors and actresses about whom I 
heard it in my ’teens are still alive. Some of them have 
been knighted since. And, if most of the stories that one 
hears about the health of the eminent are false, so are 
most of the stories one hears about their morals. None 
of the really interesting divorce cases that I heard about 
in advance ever came off. Yet I once so ardently believed 
in them, holding—an opinion not uncommon in youth— 
that the people on the other side are necessary and 
exposably more wicked than the people on one’s own. 

This, I think, is largely due to that simple faith which, 
Tennyson assured us, is more than Norman blood. Simple 
faith in vice is as common as simple faith in virtue. The 
scandalmonger is a kind of innocent who sees black where 
the other kind of innocent sees white. I suspect Suetonius 
of having been exceptionally innocent as regards the mixed 
motives of human beings. How knowing, in the best sense 
of the word, Plutarch seems compared with him! How 
understanding! How varied in his interests! Yet 
Suetonius was a prince among scandal-mongers, and wiser 
than most. 

Certainly those who have written belittling anecdotes 
about eminent men have seldom been Suetoniuses. The 
Suetoniuses, at least, build upon secondhand gossip. The 
modern tittle-tattlers build as a rule on twentieth-hand 
gossip. Even if the story of the eminent man was true 
when it was first told, it has been falsified twenty times 
over before it has reached the ultimate publishing gossip. 
You know the game of Russian Scandal, in which the 
first person whispers into the second person’s ear some 
such sentence as “ Three pigeons sat on the dome of 
St. Paul’s, eating curds and whey,” and the second person 
whispers it to the third person, and so on to the end of the 
ring. You will invariably find that, by the time that the 
sentence has reached the last person in the ring, he has 
caught it in some such form as: “ Winston Churchill 
seized Lloyd George by both ears.” Rarely, at a children’s 
party, has one heard anything much closer to the original 
message than that. And the same process of disruption 
and change goes on in all stories, for each of us hears 
imperfectly, remembers imperfectly, and relates imperfectly, 
till a story that began as “ Abraham Lincoln took mustard 
with mutton ” ends as “‘ George Washington murdered his 
father for having made him tell the truth about the 
cherry-tree.”” 

Hence it is wise never to believe any stories without 
reservations, and never to believe any stories that are the 
mere whisperings of Tom, Dick and Harry. A story told 
by Bright about Palmerston would be interesting if uncon- 
vincing, since Bright knew Palmerston, but what Jones 
says Smith said Robinson said Cholmondeley said Marjori- 
banks said Bright said Palmerston did is not evidence, and 
is probably a lie. Yet that is all most reminiscences 
amount to nowadays. Or, if not most, say 50 per cent. 
We rush into print with stories about contemporaries who 
would not recognise us in the street. We have the true 
version of this or that crisis in the war, which we heard 
from So-and-so, who had it from So-and-so at the authority 
of So-and-so. I have told so many of these stories myself 
(but not in print) that I do not feel like throwing stones, 
though I should like to throw a stone or two at the people 
who told them to me. As a result of repeated disillusion- 
ment I have become sceptical, and believe nothing except 
what I hear at first hand, and I believe only half of that. 
Even eminent men cannot tell the truth about each other, 


— 


for they do not know it. They are lucky if they can tej 
so much as half the truth. If subsequent historians eye 
discover the truth, they do it, like mathematicians, by a 
process of cancellations, subtractions, additions and diy. 
sions. And even then, with all the care in the world, 
history can never be as exact as mathematics. That is 
one reason why so many people content themselves with 
the hot cakes of tittle-tattle. They do not know what to 
believe about the eminent, and so they believe what jt 
amuses them to believe. As a result of this, in recent 
years, the world has been becoming less and less a fit place 
for great men to live in. ¥. Y, 


A NOTABLE CONTROVERSY 


r I NHE present controversy between Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Belloc, which is embodied in two small 
recently-published books*, arose out of a series 

of critical articles written by Mr. Belloc on the defects, 
or alleged defects, of Mr. Wells’s Outline of History. The 
Outline was a great piece of work, a positively enormous 
tour de force, which fully deserved not only the huge 
popular success which it has achieved, but almost all the 
flattering things that have been said about it by eminent 
persons of all faculties. But a history of man from 
500,000 B.C. to 1914 A.D., conceived and written within 
the space of a year or two, could not of course fail to be 
full of all sorts of errors of knowledge and judgment. It 
displayed, moreover, a degree of purely personal bias 
which was quite incompatible with ordinary scientific 
notions of the way in which history ought to be written. 
But its merits eclipsed its defects. It represented a 
magnificent conception, carried out with industry and 
practical efficiency of an extraordinarily high order. It 
gives a view of the history of mankind which may often 
seem idiosyncratic and wrong-headed, but which is none 
the less a view with a splendid sweep, worth considering, 
worth disagreeing with, but, above all, worth reading; 
and it is not impossible that it may survive everything 
else that Mr. Wells has written. 

Mr. Belloc, however, as a good Catholic, did not like it 
—for in such a work Mr. Wells’s curious hatred of the 
Catholic Church naturally found full expression—and so he 
set about the easy but surely otiose task of picking holes 
in it, finding fault with its facts and with its reasoning, 
and so on. And Mr. Wells took up the challenge! That 
is the astonishing thing. Mr. Wells ought, of course, 
to have said: “ Well, if you don’t like my Outline, just 
you sit down and try to write a better one—and good 
luck to you!” And then it would not have been very 
easy for Mr. Belloc to find very much more to say. He 
would, of course, have sat down and done it, and for 
twenty years or so would have had little time for criticism 
or anything else. 

But instead of taking that simple course, Mr. Wells 
has chosen to attempt to defend, if not the verbal inspira- 
tion, at least the literal accuracy of every line of his book 
—an absurdly impossible task. That, of course, makes 
the controversy all the more amusing, but it also ensures 
the ultimate defeat of Mr. Wells, partly because such 4 
book as his Outline is bound to be infinitely vulnerable in 
detail and can be defended only as a whole, and partly 
because Mr. Belloc is a very able controversialist while 
Mr. Wells is temperamentally incapable of effective argu- 
mentation. Both are rather unscrupulous in debate, and 
both employ personal abuse without compunction. But 
in other respects they are ill-matched. At this particular 
sport Mr. Belloc is ten times more skilful than Mr. Wells. 


* Mr. Belloc Objects. By H. G. Wells. Watts. 1s. 
Mr. Belloc Still Objects. By Hilaire Belloc. Sheed and Ward. 1 
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He fails at times, by forgetting apparently that casuistical 
arguments never convince anybody of anything, but he 
knows how to conceal a wound—if he ever notices one— 
and never expects to work wonders with cheapish sneers. 
In short, he understands the game and Mr. Wells does not 
—almost amazingly does not. 

But the curious thing about this particular controversy 
js that it turns largely upon a point about which Mr. Wells 
might be supposed to know much more than Mr. Belloc, 
and yet about which Mr. Belloc is substantially in the 
right—namely, the adequacy of the theory of Natural 
Selection as an account or explanation of the evolution of 
man. The general controversy about Catholic theology 
is of no special value or interest—as might be supposed of 
any debate between an orthodox Papist and a man who 
seems never to have understood that “religion” can 
mean anything at all to anyone who is not bemused by 
silly superstition. But the discussion of Darwinism is of 
real interest. In his Outline Mr. Wells gave a summary 
of the theory of Natural Selection in a form which was 
commonly enough accepted thirty or forty years ago, but 
which few modern biologists, we imagine, would care to 
have to defend. All that he wrote then, and all that he 
writes in Mr. Belloc Objects, implies that he regards the 
theory of Natural Selection as the causa causans of the 
evolutionary process by which man has arisen out of 
the amoeba. 

Mr. Belloc was characteristically quick to observe this 
weakness and to point out that, while such a view of 
evolution may have been practically tenable in the days 
when Mr. Wells attended science lectures in South Ken- 
sington, it is nowadays defended only by a dwindling, 
and not very distinguished, minority of biologists. Mr. 
Wells quite rightly argues that the occurrence of what 
Darwin called “ natural selection” is beyond doubt, is 
indeed almost a necessity of thought. The “ fittest” 
must have tended to survive and the “ unfit ” tended to 
drop out; and through this process evolutionary changes 
must have occurred and be still occurring. But that 
argument, logically irresistible in itself, really begs the 
whole point. Natural Selection undoubtedly operates ; 
but what single scrap of evidence has post-Darwinian 
biology to offer to prove that Natural Selection leads to 
positive advance, that it acts, in short, as anything more 
than a drag on the wheel of natural degeneration? No 
such evidence exists. We know that higher forms of life 
have developed out of the lower, and we know that Natural 
Selection is an operative factor in biology. But we do 
not know that it is a prime factor, or in any way an 
important factor, adequate to explain what has happened. 
On the contrary, its inadequacy has become more and 
more glaringly apparent; and it has become apparent 
largely for the reasons which Mr. Belloc mentions— 
especially the difficulty of explaining how the development 
of a totally new organ or faculty—say eyesight—can have 
been of definite “ survival value” at every stage in the 
enormously slow and gradual process which is postulated 
by the Darwinian theory. 

This difficulty has in fact been sufficiently realised since 
the days when Mr. Wells was at South Kensington, and 
it is quite usual now for biologists to profess complete 
agnosticism as to the means by which “ evolution ” has 
come about. Mr. Belloc quotes several European authorities 
who have ceased to believe in Natural Selection as the 
primary cause of “evolution”; and it would be easy to 
add to his list. More and more, biologists are finding 
themselves driven to postulate a series of totally inexplicable 

mutations.” Professor J. Arthur Thomson, for example 
(who has so often written in these columns), finds it necessary 
to suggest in his last work on the origin of man that at 


certain moments in the world’s history inexplicable “ leaps ” 
occurred. There was a moment when the brains of all 
mammals (including apes and elephants) seem quite 
suddenly to have expanded. “ The modern geneticist,” 
writes Professor Bateson, in the new volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, “ assigns to Natural Selection a 
subordinate and inconsiderable role.’ In the same way 
the President of the Geological Section of the British 
Association last year (Professor Parks) found it necessary 
to postulate “some marvellous event due to certain 
conditions which have never since been duplicated.” 

Mr. Wells jeers at Mr. Belloc for believing in “ design ” : 

Catholic evolution is a queer process into which “ design” 
makes occasional convulsive raids; between which raids species 
remain “fixed”; but still it is a sort of Evolution. 

Very likely Papist views of evolution are mostly nonsense, 
but here at any rate, if Mr. Wells properly describes them, 
they seem to coincide with the consensus of modern 
scientific opinion. These “leaps,” these “ convulsive 
raids,”’ these “‘ marvellous events ’’ seem to have occurred. 
In his very latest book Professor Thomson speaks of them 
as “ abrupt or brusque new departures.” But it does not 
matter what they are called; the point is that without 
some such postulate evolution seems now to be almost 
as inexplicable as it was before Darwin was born. “ We 
venture to doubt,”’ writes Professor Thomson, “ whether 
there was ever a ‘ brutal stage’ in the evolution of man.” 
And again, “ Primitive man expressed a mutation, a sudden 
uplift, separating him by a leap from the animal.” Mr. 
Belloc suggested that there have been “ enormously long 
periods of stable type” and certain “rapid periods of 
transition.” His suggestion may be wrong, but it is fully 
in accord with the most recent conclusions of biological 
science. And it is surely obvious that the causation of 
such “ leaps,” such “rapid periods of transition,” is of 
enormously greater importance than any true or untrue 
theory of “ natural selection.” 

There exists in fact no evidence whatever to show that 
Natural Selection is actually at work anywhere as a 
progressive force. On the other hand, there is plenty of 
evidence to suggest, if not to prove, that the Cro-Magnon 
race, which is supposed to have existed 25,000 years ago, 
was in every biological respect superior to any race of men 
that exists to-day. They had, of course, no railways or 
loud-speakers, no means of concentrating or expressing 
that mob-spirit which Mr. Wells seems to regard as the 
God of the golden future. But their stature and physique, 
according to the latest research, were immensely superior 
to ours and the brain pans even of their women were 
larger than those of the modern “Nordic” male, 
“especially (as Professor Thomson points out) in the 
cerebral regions concerned with thinking and speaking.” 
Their extraordinary artistic achievements are well known 
—and are in fact admirably illustrated in Mr. Wells’ 
Outline—and even though they had no aeroplanes or 
gramophones, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that in 
comparison with them we of the twentieth century are 
mere biological degenerates. 

And these Cro-Magnons seem, moreover, to have arrived 
suddenly from nowhere. They were not descended from 
the Neanderthals. They just arrived, trekking westwards, 
and exterminated the Neanderthals. Where did they 
arrive from? Why were they so immensely superior? 
Why does the whole history of species, animal or 
human, present a series of just such sudden and 
unexplainable arrivals? “The great weight of geological 


evidence,” said the geological Professor Parks to the 
British Association, “ points to the supplanting of one 
species by another, not to the transformation of species 


the advent of a new species 
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is generally unheralded by even a few individuals showing 
their connection with an earlier species.”” These are the 
questions to which faithful Darwinians have no plausible 
answers to offer. The “ Record of the Rocks” shows 
that evolution has been progressive and that man is 
biologically descended from some sort of ape, but it seems 
to show also that there have been “leaps” or “ mar- 
vellous events” of which orthodox creationism offers as 
plausible an explanation as any other theory. The point 
is not that Catholic creationism should therefore be 
accepted, but merely that the scientists have at present 
no other acceptable explanation to offer us. That Natural 
Selection operates is obvious, but that it leads to any 
progressive improvement of men or dogs or oysters is 


not obvious at all. That is why Mr. Belloc scores in this 
controversy, and why Mr. Wells was surely unwise to 
provoke it. Science can in general afford to challenge 
the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church with an assurance 
of ultimate victory ; but it must be certain of its ground 
and not seek to oppose the outworn dogmas of nineteenth- 
century science to the perhaps equally indefensible dogmas 
of a controversialist like Mr. Belloc. To do that is merel 

to give the game away. And that is what Mr. Wells, wit 

his rather rusty biological knowledge, seems to have done. 
For in this particular matter Mr. Belloc has on his side 
not only the Pope, but a very substantial proportion of 
the pundits of modern science, and Mr. Wells has allowed 
him to steal their thunder. R. B. 


Correspondence 


THE END—AND NOT THE END 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your various articles on the coal question, you 
seem to believe that all, or practically all, your readers agree 
with you. I, for one, do not ; and I feel certain there are many 
others like me. 

Your continual severe criticism (amounting almost to 

vilification) of Mr. Baldwin, has been most unfair and unhelpful ; 
and now you say that the Government could have brought 
the dispute to an end at any time by declaring its readiness 
fully to impose the Royal Commission Report. 
p Yet, was it not the only one of the three parties that did 
declare its readiness ? And does not the slogan, “‘ Not a penny 
off, not a minute on,” still stand as defining the position of 
the Miners’ Federation ?—Yours, etc. 

Paisley. J. S. M. Jack. 


[We have never supposed that all, or nearly all, our readers 
agreed with us on any —= Whether they do or do not is 
no concern of ours at all. We write merely what we believe to 
be true, and are rather surprised than otherwise that so many 
people should care to read what we print. Mr. Baldwin has 
made an inexcusable mess of the coal problem, first with his 
unfortunate subsidy, then with his Royal Commission, and 
then, this summer, by playing completely into the hands of 
one party to the dispute—the mineowners. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that neither the miners nor the owners were 
willing to accept the recommendations of the man Commission ; 
and that is precisely why the Government ought by legislation 
to have forced that solution of the dispute upon both parties, 
each of which has shown itself to be incorrigibly unreasonable. 
Mr. Asquith did that fifteen years ago, and there is no reason 
why it should not have been done again.—Ep. N.S.] 


UPPER SILESIAN MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Only very meagre details of the municipal elections 
in Upper Silesia have been published in the English Press. 
From the local newspapers—German and Polish—lI cull the 
following particulars relating to four out of the districts in 
which the province is divided : 


Katrow1Tz Town : Votes. 
German list - . - ve 25,513 
Polish list “ “s in ae 1 aoe 
Separatists os oe oe oe oe 9% 
Communists .. ie “s +s ‘a ia 376 
Other parties, not on a national basis “< 2,732 


The Germans obtained 34 seats, the Poles 19 and the 
others 7. 





— 


KoeENIGSHUTTE : Votes. 
German list .. ee ‘“ - oe e+ 22,247 
Polish list ee oe oe ee - -- 8,744 
Other parties, not on a national basis ee 1,289 


Of 52 seats the Germans obtained 38, the Poles 14. 


Katrow1tTz District : Votes, 
German list .. ee ‘ _ ~~ -- 42,780 
Polish list ee oe _ es ° -- 84,880 
Separatists om ee ae oe ee ee 1,407 
Communists .. we oa 7 os es 1,911 
Other parties .. ee 


¥ “a a -. 8,660 
Of 318 seats the Germans obtained 154, the Poles 140 
other parties 24. * 

It is interesting to recall that in this district at the plebiscite 
of 1921, 52,892 votes were given for Germany and 66,119 for 
Poland, so that the district is actually more German than ji: 
was at the time of the plebiscite. 


SCHWIENTOCHLOWITZ : Votes. 
German list 41,5038 
Polish list te - _ - 30,268 
Communists... os i ee ee o% 4,070 
Other parties .. on 961 


Of 231 seats the Germans obtained 126, the Poles 96 
other parties 9. ; 
These returns are very significant and show the trend of local 
political opinion in favour of Germany.—Yours, etc., 
Sentinel House, W.C. 2. E. Coparn. 
November 24th. 


PANIC IN ITALY 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 


Srtr,—I was much interested in the article in the current issue 
of your journal saying that Mussolini was rapidly becoming an 
international nuisance. May I go further and say that he is the 
deliberate planner of war and desolation in Europe, because he 
is consistently forcing the over-breeding of the Italians with 
the deliberate intention of making war. I quote his own words 
verbatim : 


The Italian people are too prolific. I am glad of it. I will never 
countenance birth contro] propaganda. . .. As the country grows 
only three roads are open to it ; to addict itself to voluntary sterility 
—lItalians are too intelligent to do that—to make war, or to seek 
outlets for the over-population. 


I have also received yesterday, from a staunch member of our 
Society, who managed to get the letter through, a verbatim 
extract from La Nazione of November 9th. The letter says: 

The “moral” campaign is known to be prompted entirely by 
the Church, with whom it is the Dictator’s present policy to work. 

There is of course no genuine concern for morals here—neither the 

people nor the priests can compare for one moment with the English 

in that respect ! This campaign is solely due to the fact that Italian 
women are rejecting the priests and the confessional control of their 
consciences, and this campaign is labelled “‘ patriotic ” in order to 
have State aid in recovering their lost hold over women. And, of 
course, the already swarming population of lower-class elements 
will swarm the more and overwhelm by force of numbers (if not by 
violence) the property-owning classes. ... Except the pious 
minority, the women of the educated classes are in favour of birth 
control propaganda. ... Sermons for the last twelve months, 

I am told by an Italian Catholic friend, have been full of abuse of 

England and France under the pretence of denunciation of this 

** crime ” of family limitation. 


The extract from La Nazione reads as follows : 


The statement (i.e., of the Deputy Federzoni) makes public also 
the precautions to be taken for control of the Press as regards good 
morals, the protection of maternity and the campaign against the 
neo-malthusian propaganda. The new law establishes among other 
measures that it is an offence to distribute or publish publicly 
newspapers or manuscript copies in favour of these arguments and 
teachings, and newspapers and periodicals are further forbidden 
to publish advertisements of amorous correspondence, or of means 
of prevention of conception or any regulation of female fertility. 
Article 113 concerning the Government National campaign against 
Malthusianism establishes also that in the eyes of this law the 
following are considered offensive to good morals : writings, news- 
papers, engravings, lithographs, figures, drawings, inscriptions, 
objects in plaster or in any material which divulge the methods of 
preventing conception or interrupting pregnancy or which demon- 
strate or furnish any indication of the means of procuring same, oF 
of using them; whether directly or under the cover of therapeutic 
or scientific aims. 

This is what happens when the Church obtains coercive power 
over the population.—Yours, etc. Marie C. Srores. 
108 Whitfield Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
November 19th, 1926. 
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WOOL NEXT THE SKIN 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMan. 

Sm,—In answer to Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s scorn for those who 
wear wool next the skin, I cannot speak definitely for the mass 
mind of North America which may quite probably take to new 
forms of underwear with as much docility as it takes to new 
forms of religion. But it is just nonsense to suggest any scientific 
sanction for the assertion that “‘ cotton or linen mesh affords a 
safe alternative to the cold slab of damp wool after exercise ” ; 
nor, among us, certainly, can the value of woollen underwear be 
accurately described as “‘a nineteenth-century dogma.” No 
longer ago than during this year’s session of the British Associa- 
ation quite emphatic testimony to the superiority of wool 
clothing was given in a paper presented by Messrs. S. G. Barker, 
Ph.D., D.L.C., H. R. Hirst, B.Sc., F.1.C., and A. T. King, B.Sc., 
F.C. 

At 60 per cent. humidity, according to these three research 
workers, the capacity of wool for absorbing moisture is 14.5, 
compared with cotton’s 7.5; 16.0 at 70 per cent., compared 
with cotton’s 8.8; and linen, like cotton, does not adequately 
absorb moisture or retain heat. 

“ The absorption and dissipation of moisture from the human 
skin,” declared these three witnesses, “ tends to be accompanied 
by a clamminess in cotton garments from which wool is com- 
paratively free.”—Yours, etc. 
W. ArsBuTuHNoT LANE. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Smm,—Whenever, during the course of my life, I have been 
tempted to take the broad road, the remembrance of a menace 
of writhing torture, overheard in early youth, has kept me on 
the narrow path. “In gaol you will have to wear flannel next 
your skin.” 

To discuss the possible abolition of so valuable a safeguard 
to respectability would, however, I foresee, lead to argument 
as to the necessity of a hell, so I forbear.—Yours, etc. 

Godalming. Pat T. Kenway. 


BEECHAM AND BROADCASTING 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Mr. W. J. Turner seems to fail to appreciate the intrinsic 
and absolute difference between music as broadcasted, and music 
as heard in the wireless apparatus, for this is not just a matter 
of distance as he seems to suggest. Indeed, of the two, the 
sounds which emanate from the wireless apparatus have their 
source very much nearer to the drums of our ears than those 
emanating in the concert hall. 

No, the point is just this: can a vibrating dise ever produce 
the same sensations upon our ears as the vibrations of violin 
strings, reeds, horns, drum parchment, and all the other para- 
phernalia of an orchestra? But somewhat differently, are the 
sound waves caused by the vibrations of a single piece of metal, 
identical with the sound waves produced by five, ten, thirty or 
fifty different instruments of varied construction operating over 
a comparatively large area? Can the sounds of an orchestra 
or even of the human voice be produced synthetically ? 

Distance is entirely irrelevant, for it makes no difference 
whether the original sound is five yards or two thousand miles 
away. On the one hand we have the vibrations of the instruments 
themselves, and on the other the vibration of a piece of metal. 
Can these vibrations affect us similarly ? Surely not.—Yours, etc. 

Radnage, Bucks. H, J. BrirnstTincu. 


Miscellany 


THROUGH RUSSIA 


ENTERED Russia from the East, by aeroplane from 
Persia ; and my first impression was of a civilisation 
American in its modernity. Oil-wells, refineries, 

docks, bathing-establishments, a municipally-owned hotel, 
twelve storeys high, with a roof-restaurant, and at night 
the blaze of electric lights and the flicker of numerous 
outdoor cinemas, advertised the prosperity of Baku. The 
people were animated, the streets crowded. At midnight 





the train left for Moscow, a three days’ journey in an 
excellent sleeper through what seemed one boundless field 
of corn. An orange for which I had to pay over four 
shillings in the restaurant car was my first warning that 
Russia had become the most expensive country in the 
world. And the eight-year-old children, who climbed under 
the carriages to travel on the springs to the next station, 
were the first sign of the calamities through which the 
country has been miserably dragged. Ragged and filthy, 
with criminal faces, they hunt for their food in packs, 
and no effort that the Government can make to place them 
in homes succeeds in holding them. Like wolves they have 
brought themselves up, and are wild to all authority. 

The hotel at Moscow was comfortable enough, but here, 
as elsewhere in Russia, I found German the only foreign 
language that was of use. At Leningrad there were no 
curtains or blinds in my room, and when I asked for hot 
water in the morning I was asked: ‘“* What for?” But 
everyone was polite and friendly, though my felt hat 
proclaimed me a bourgeois. A cloth cap and a workman’s 
blouse make the general uniform, and it was interesting to 
see these worn in the better restaurants by obvious business 
men of exactly the hard-faced type that one sees here in a 
City club. Most of the women do not wear hats, and the 
shops, often with the names of great Rue de la Paix Houses 
still above their windows, contain nothing but shoddy stuff 
like those in a poor district of London. The confectioners 
alone retain the appearance of luxury. But the people 
do not look ragged or underfed. It has been found easier 
to abolish the rich than the poor, and there are crowds of 
beggars, but they are for the most part beggars by choice : 
the Russians remain generous in their poverty. The absence 
of the rich struck me at first as highly stimulating and 
prophetic. But the monotony of shabbiness and the 
absence of all the finely-finished objects which are the best 
products of modern industry ended by seeming merely 
dismal. There is much traffic in Moscow, many motors, 
though none are privately owned, good trams, numberless 
cabs, and the best telephone service I have ever come across. 
The housing shortage both there and at Baku, is acute, 
and two rooms are the ordinary allowance for a family. 
Unemployment, I was told, is serious and the economic 
position very grave. The country has been living on its 
capital of plant, much of which is wearing out. The 
Americans are selling agricultural machinery, but not 
nearly enough, and in many places the peasants are reverting 
to primitive methods of cultivation. Of political conditions 
I learnt little except that there had been a recrudescence of 
the Terror, but that now Communism, like other religions, 
was proving more severe to heretics than to pagans. The 
appetite of the authorities for my photograph was insatiable, 
and it took long hours to obtain permission either to stay 
in the country or to leave it. It seemed characteristic that, 
of the ten officials who were sent to meet me at the aero- 
drome of Baku, not one spoke or read English or French, 
and they had to take my word for the innocent nature of 
such papers as I had with me. The tyranny of the Red 
Flag was less apparent than that of red tape. There is no 
acting of Shakespeare, except in improved versions, and 
dancing, except on the stage, is forbidden. The unhappy 
actors have to struggle continually with propagandist plays. 
The churches are all open, and those I went into were 
crowded. Although material conditions have improved 
out of all recognition since Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mrs. 
Snowden were in Russia, the general impression I received 
resembled theirs rather than the rose-coloured one of the 
last Trade Union Delegation. 

After only ten days in Russia any opinions on the general 
life of the country can only be superficial, but I was able to 
see the more important museums, except the Kremlin, fairly 
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thoroughly. The Moscow Bureau for Cultural Relations 
provides an admirable guide-book in English, and the staff, 
headed by Madame Kamenieva (Kameniev’s wife and 
Trotsky’s sister) is oi the greatest help in getting one through 
the formalities which other departments insist upon. It 
seems that the authorities are undecided whether they 
want foreigners or not, and so run one office to hinder, and 
one to help, them. 

The great museums of Russian painting at Moscow and 
Leningrad are Chambers of Horrors. Not only are the 
pictures almost all worthless, but the preoccupation of the 
artists with sanguinary subjects reflects the country’s 
history. Half Moscow is painted crimson, and the Winter 
Palace at Leningrad even before the Revolution was the 
colour of congealed blood. Russia has in one sense been 
always red. The most aesthetically exciting sight in Moscow 
is the Museum of Western European Art, contained in the 
houses of the two private collectors Morosov and Shchukin. 
These two manufacturers of textiles were rival amateurs 
of good painting. One would buy a Renoir, the other a 
Cézanne, one would have his staircase decorated by Bonnard, 
the other by Matisse. The two collections, rearranged, 
form the finest museum of modern painting in the world. 
There are approximately eighteen Cézannes, fifteen Renoirs, 
twelve Van Goghs, fifty Gauguins, eight Douanier Rousseaus, 
sixty Matisses, forty Picassos, twenty Bonnards, fifteen 
Derains, as well as paintings by Monet, Sisley, Manet, 
Rouault, Marquet, Friesz, Guérin, and a solitary Braque. 
For anyone interested in contemporary art the journey to 
Moscow is worth while merely to see them. And I shall 
never forget the decorative effect of a great Eighteenth 
Century saloon, adorned with faint frescoes of parrots and 
coats of arms, hung by Matisse himself with thirty of his 
most important canvases. The museums are arranged with 
admirable taste. In one room the Gauguins are placed 
close together frame to frame to form great panels on each 
wall: I have never seen the painter to such good advantage. 
But these works have no propagandist value. And a friend 
of mine who spoke of them to a prominent Commissar was 
told that these fauve Matisses, these Picassos of the neger 
kunst period, were anaemic works typical of outworn 
bourgeois France. He should go to an exhibition of contem- 
porary Russian works to see what full-blooded art the 
Revolution was producing. We went. And found innumer- 
able subject-pictures, none of which, except a few that were 
not so much full-blooded as full of blood, would have looked 
out of place in an exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

The Hermitage at Leningrad has been increased by a 
number of rooms devoted to old French pictures found in 
private houses, and the collection of Rembrandts, already 
the finest in the world, has been further enriched. But it is 
impossible not to agree with Sir Martin Conway that there 
are many small pictures and works of applied art which 
would delight in a private house, but which when confiscated 
and placed in a museum lose all their value. 

The private apartments of Nicolas II and the Czarina 
are unaltered. They are so intimate and personal that the 
foreign visitor may well feel rather shy and uncomfortable. 
But as a psychological document for the historian they are 
fascinating. With some of the finest pictures and furniture 
in the world at their disposal the Romanoffs chose to 
surround themselves with objects that would look poor in a 
seaside boarding-house : countless little tables covered with 
china ornaments that you would hardly see here in a house- 
maid’s bedroom; a billiard-room and a Gothic library 
suggestive of a profiteer’s house in a provincial suburb ; 
landscapes in oil-paint like those reproduced in old German 
oleographs; numberless photographs of relations; cushions 
with bows on them ; and on the walls of the room they used 
most, framed menu-cards brought back thirty years ago 


———— 


from banquets abroad, and adorned with naked ladies 
sprawling among lobsters and dead pheasants. The only 
fine objects are two Louis Seize commodes presented by 
English royalty, and these are covered with Art Nouveay 
vases from Vienna. The taste shown is not merely bad, 
it is pathological. 

It was not until I found myself in the clean buffet of the 
Finnish frontier station that I realised by my relief the 
oppressive effect of the atmosphere of Russia. How much 
this was due to the poverty, how much to the inconvenience 
caused by ignorance of the language, how much to an 
absence of liberty which the Communists neither conceal 
nor regret, Ido not know. The adventurous and interesting 
phase of the Revolution seems to be over. Communism is 
still the established religion—‘‘ There is only one Marx, 
and Lenin is his prophet ”’—and photographs of the dead 
leader have replaced ikons in the houses of the faithful. 
But in becoming a religion Communism has ceased to be a 
fact. Everywhere private enterprise appeared to flourish. 
And with the end of this exciting political experiment has 
come a corresponding decline of experiment in the arts, 
Those who had never been to a theatre were at first 
ingenuously delighted by whatever they saw there. But 
the first freshness worn off, the people began to show the 
same taste in entertainments in Russia as they do elsewhere. 
The name of Douglas Fairbanks covered the Leningrad 
hoardings, and a musical comedy I saw at Moscow was in 
the banality of its music and decor indistinguishable from 
what one might find on the pier at Margate or Blackpool. 

Neither the Heaven nor the Hell which it has been painted 
according to the prejudices of the visitor, life in the Russian 
cities left upon me an impression of drabness differing from 
that made by the artisan districts in an English industrial 
town chiefly by the magnificence of the mise-en-scene. 
I retain an image of Leningrad falling into natural decay, 
the great palaces on the banks of the Neva deserted and 
already on their way to become Piranesi ruins ; of the green 
monotony of the Steppes and fields yellow with sunflowers 
round the villages; of the Moscow churches still erupting 
their prayers to heaven in a thousand multicoloured bubbles; 
and, most ineffaceably, of the Red Square at night, where 
on one of the Kremlin domes, high above the tomb of Lenin, 
lit by a shaft from a hidden searchlight, the Red Flag 
streams in the firmament. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE ZULU GIRL 


HEN in the sun the hot red acres smoulder, 
Down where the sweating gang its labour 
plies, 
A girl throws down her hoe and from her shoulder 
Unslings her child tormented by the flies: 


She takes him to a ring of shadow pooled 
By thorn-trees: purpled with the death of ticks, 
While her sharp nails in slow caresses ruled 
Prowl through his hair with soft electric clicks, 


His sleepy mouth, plugged by the heavy nipple, 
Tugs like a puppy, grunting as he feeds : 

Through his frail nerves her own deep languors ripple 
Like a broad river sighing through its reeds. 


Yet in that drowsy stream his flesh imbibes 
An old unquenched unsmotherable heat— 
The curbed ferocity of beaten tribes 
The sullen dignity of their defeat. 


Her body looms above him like a hill 
Within whose shade a village lies at rest, 
Or the first cloud, so terrible and still, 
That bears the coming harvest in its breast. 


Roy CAMPBELL. 
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Music 
A CHARITY OPERA 


T is a curious fact that, as regards dramatic or 
l operatic performances in aid of charities or public 
institutions, the charity nearly always covers a 
multitude of sins. At the Chelsea Palace this week 
there was produced for the first time a new opera, 
Ippolita in the Hills, composed by Adela Maddison, 
the text being written by the composer from a story in 
Maurice Hewlett’s Little Novels of Italy. This opera 
inaugurated a week of opera at the Chelsea Palace 
in aid of the National Institute for the Blind and on the 
programme was printed a long list of distinguished 
patrons including members of the Royal Family. 

It was an excellent idea to take the opportunity of 
performing a new opera, since the performances being in 
aid of a well-known charity which can always secure 
abundant and influential patronage there was in any 
case a certainty of adequate financial support and of 
filling the theatre. It would be absurd on such occa- 
sions to give the public what it has already heard many 
times before in the ordinary course of a Covent Garden 
or British National Opera Company season, especially 
as it is impossible for one or two isolated performances 
to reach the high standard of the professional opera 
house. Nothing could be duller than a half-baked 
charity performance of a well-known popular opera or 
play—a performance of Madame Butterfly, of La Bohéme, 
or of Lohengrin, for example. From every point of 
view, it was a valuable opportunity for doing something 
new and something which in the natural course of 
events was not likely to be put upon the stage of any 
theatre or opera house. The expense of production 
is so great that a new play or a new opera by an unknown 
author is too heavy a financial risk for the ordinary 
theatre or opera house, and the author of opera and 
drama is under a much heavier handicap than the 
writer of books, the painter of pictures or the composer 
of songs. 

But for some obscure reason it nearly always happens 
that when a new and unknown work is selected for 
production in aid of a charity the choice is a bad one 
and frequently as bad as it could very well be. 

That such a futile and worthless production as 
Ippolita in the Hills was performed on the present 
occasion is a serious indictment of the taste of, at 
any rate, a part of London society. Among the patrons 
were many well-known names; no doubt on such 
occasions people lend their names willingly and without 
reflection to what they rightly consider to be a deserving 
cause, and probably quite 70 per cent. of the list of 
patrons had not the remotest idea or perhaps the 
faintest interest in what was being performed in aid 
of the Blind Institute. Some of them no doubt 
have so little sense of social responsibility that they 
merely put their names down automatically and 
recklessly so long as their liability is strictly limited to 
a few guineas for tickets. Others with a more highly- 
developed consciousness of collective responsibility 
are perhaps commendably aware of their own lack 
of knowledge and taste and simply follow the names of 

ple whose judgment they think they can trust. 

ut this only aggravates the responsibility of those 
who pretend to artistic knowledge and taste and if we 

d these people recklessly abandoning all standards 
merely out of a weak general amiability and desire 
hot to offend, we cannot blame them too severely. 
€ most guilty of all, however, are those who having 


no taste and no judgment, assume that they have 
what they have not and calmly and conceitedly thrust 
upon their friends and on the public whatever suits 
their caprice or their private interest. 

On the other hand, the best sort of charity perfor- 
mances are usually and traditionally arranged primarily 
for the production of some work which cannot be 
heard in the ordinary way, and the people who organ ise 
them are those who are interested in the work and its 
author. It was in this way that some of Beethoven’s 
compositions were performed and naturally the officials 
of no charity that is approached as a suitable object 
before which to lay the financial tribute incidental to 
the affair can well take upon themselves the onus of 
deciding whether the musical or dramatic work that is 
to be performed in aid of their charity is a good one or 
not. 

All that can be said, therefore, of the production of 
Ippolita in the Hills is that those responsible have not 
distinguished themselves in any way. The opera 
shows no promise of good, but only the achievement of 
bad; it was, indeed, a waste of time and opportunity, 
and I cannot help thinking that this waste might have 
been avoided if the candid opinion of Mr. Anthon 
Bernard, who conducted, had been obtained beforehand. 
But professional musicians are notoriously chary of 
giving their opinions on the compositions they perform, 
and on their fellow-musicians. It is left to professional 
writers like myself, who happen to be amateurs of 
music, todisplay that reckless and embarrassing candour 
which might wreck the career of a musician but which 
cannot damage an artist who works in another’s 
sphere. And it is right that this should be so. The 
musician is not necessarily the best judge of music— 
particularly of contemporary music—any more than the 
writer is the best judge of writing. In both cases the 
judgment is apt to depend too much upon qualities 
which appeal to the professional eye. And the creative 
artist always has a strong bias towards his own indi- 
vidual mode of expression, and often shows far less 
sympathy and understanding of another artist’s work 
than does a member of the ordinary public. 

It is possible, therefore, that Mr. ara could not 
have been drawn to proffer an opinion regarding 
Ippolita in the Hills. 

It is true that sometimes in the privacy of a small 
professional circle opinions flow with a freedom and a 
candour that would startle the public, even the smaller 
public which is familiar with all concerned; but the 
fear of misunderstanding keeps these things secret. 
We all get only so much of the truth as we can bear. 
And for most of us that is not much. 

It is because I think that the truth (to me) about 
Ippolita in the Hills is not too much for this week’s 
audiences at the Chelsea Palace to bear that I venture to 
declare that a carefully considered opinion would give 
Miss Adela Maddison the second place to Dame Ethel 
Smyth among England’s women composers of opera. 
The latest work by Dame Ethel Smyth which I have 
heard is Entente Cordiale, a one-act opera recently 
produced during Mr. P. Napier Miles’s Bristol Opera 
season. I think that Ippolita in the Hills is a serious 
rival to Entente Cordiale, and I feel that perhaps a 
secret quorum of musicians would give the first place 
to Ippolita in the Hills. But if such a jury asked me 
for my opinion I would humbly submit that there is a 
kind of excellence in extremes and that Entente Cordiale 
touches an extreme beyond the reach of the composer of 
Ippolita in the Hills. It is true that I laughed aloud 
once or twice during the performance of Ippolita in 
the Hills, but then I shrieked with laughter from the 
beginning to the end of Entente Cordiale. And it was 
only when I reminded myself that Dame Ethel Smyth 
was intending to be funny that I became momentarily 
sad. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M EN of the world have seldom succeeded as artists. 


Approximation in the arts is not uncommon, 

but generally either the gentleman spoils the 
artist or the artist disfigures the gentleman. Mérimée 
managed to be both; that is his fascination. He 
cannot be considered a creative writer of the first rank ; 
nevertheless he was a more considerable artist than many 
who have thrown every preference, impulse and ambition 
they possessed into their work. He is one of the few 
genuine men of letters who have worn literature as a ring 
on the finger instead of through the nose—which is the 


safer way. 
* * * 


Mr. G. H. Johnstone has just published a monograph on 
him (Prosper Mérimée. Routledge. 10s. 6d.) It is divided 
into two parts; the first is called ‘‘ The Mask,” the second 
“The Face.” Mériméeists will guess that the latter deals 
almost entirely with his relation to Jenny Dacquin and the 
Lettres & une Inconnue ; they will infer correctly that the 
central idea in Mr. Johnstone’s monograph is that Mérimée’s 
cold, intellectual detachment and cynical correctness con- 
cealed a nature of almost pathetic and even unusual sensi- 
bility. This view of him is orthodox and elementary. It 
cannot be refuted, but it should be refined upon, which Mr. 
Johnstone has not done. A “mask” is always transparent; 
it never conceals a man from his friends, though each of 
his friends may flatter himself that he is exceptionally 
acute to see through it. The critics, of course, are mistaken 
in supposing they were the first to look behind. Turgenev 
is reported to have said of Mérimée: “Sensibility was 
the real foundation of his character, but he wore a mask. 
I was one of the few people in whose company he laid it 
aside. He used to come sometimes to see me simply 
in order to breathe freely, to let himself go with- 
out fear of ridicule and to take off his mask.” 
This remark, together with Sainte-Beuve’s anecdote, 
derived from Mme. Mérimée, which records her son’s 
childish vow, “ Ah, c’est ainsi? On se moque de moi? Hé 
bien, je ne demanderai plus jamais pardon !”’ have formed 
the basis of this theory of Mérimée’s dual character. 


* + * 


But Mérimée’s intimate friends would have at once agreed 
with Turgenev that he was “a man of feeling.” To his 
boon companions, to such men as Sutton-Sharp, the founder 
of the Reform Club, or Requien, the librarian at Avignon, 
with whom he carried on a long unpublishable correspon- 
dence, this would not perhaps have been so clear as 
to, say, Jenny Dacquin, the Empress Eugenie, Mme. de 
Montijo, Mrs. Nassau Senior, Mme. D., Miss Langdon and 
Mrs. Ewers, and others; nevertheless, neither his boon- 
companions nor his scholar-friends were fools, and they 
would not have concluded that, because a man enjoyed 
the pleasures of the world and the flesh or revelled in Rabel- 
aisian erudition, he must be indifferent to affection and 
inaccessible to sorrow. Mr. Johnstone, like others who 
have written about Mérimée, has, I think, made too much 
of the contrast between “the face” and “the mask.” 
After all, it is hardly surprising that a dandy whose 
manner was guarded, and eee allowed his intellect to 
comment freely, a freedom which is frequently mistaken 
for cynicism, though it is often, on the contrary, your 
cheery souls who are the real cynics, should have been 
utterly broken by his country’s misfortunes, or have 
persisted in an amitié amoureuse of forty years. In such 
facts there is nothing strange. Mérimée’s friends would 
have recognised Auguste Saint Clair in Le Vase Etrusque as 
Mérimée himself. Of course, critics have plumed them- 
selves on their exceptional perspicacity in doing so, but 
critics and biographers always suppose they know a man 
better than his friends did : 

Auguste Saint Clair was born with a tender and loving heart 
but at an age when we are too easily susceptible to impressions 
that will last a lifetime, his sensibility, too easily betrayed, had 
met with sarcasm from his companions ... He was proud and 





a 


ambitious, for him the opinion of others had the value it has for 
a child . . . From that time onwards he trained himself to concegj 
what he re; ed as a shameful defect . . . He was able to hide 
from others the movements of a too tender heart ; but by repressing 
them he made them a hundred times more painful. In society 
he won a dismal reputation for being cold and frivolous-hearted’. 
and in his solitude his restless imagination caused him tortures 
all the more intense since he was reluctant to confide in any one, 

His friends could not have helped seeing that here was a 
portrait of Mérimée as he saw himself, and that in some 
respects it was near the truth, though the shrewd would 
have also remembered that we all exaggerate our capacity 
for feeling. The ‘“ mask,” too, undoubtedly represented 
elements in Mérimée’s character as genuine as his sensibility ; 
if he was susceptible, he was also naturally mistrustful, and 
if he craved human affection and was most delicate in the 
preservation of it and, to the regret of Renan, wasted 
much time on friendships which might have been devoted 
to art, he was also exceptionally self-sufficing and singularly 
sceptical. The pleasures of curiosity were his constant 
stand-by. If to be incapable of passion is to be cold, 
Mérimée was also cold. 

* a * 

His pose, or rather his poise, was, in youth, determined 
by the exaggerated reaction of his generation against the 
sensibility of Rousseau and his imitators; in later life 
by admiration for the exquisite, considerate aloofness of 
Lord Clarendon’s manners, who was also the Duc de 
Morny’s model. Think of him as a long, sad, tranquil, 
abstruse-looking man, very carefully dressed, with a 
strong bony forehead over small, sharp eyes, and with an 
ugly nose, prominent, fleshy and wide at the tip; think 
of him as richly endowed with qualities for winning and 
keeping affection, only without the power of conveying 
sponfaneous emotion to others and of making them forget 
themselves. Ever on guard himself, he made others 
cautious; this is well seen in his relations with Jenny 
Dacquin. 


* ok * 


Mr. Johnstone’s account of this amitié amoreuse is not 
satisfactory. In the course of nearly forty years the 
blue of friendship and the red of desire, blending in 
different proportions at different times, turned to many 
queer shades of purple. Mr. Johnstone does not follow 
these transitions carefully; he does not set the affair in 
Mérimée’s life, or elucidate the manner in which his other 
contemporaneous affairs (Mme. D., for instance, was very 
important) affected this one. His portrait of Jenny 
Daquin is inadequate. He does not even draw attention 
to that pathetic cry, her little poem Incertitude, which 
was published over a pseudonym as early as 1883 and 
throws light on her behaviour : 

Il dit que mon regard est pur comme un beau jour ! 
Il dit qu’il est touché de ma p@leur réveuse! . . . 


It dit que tous ses voeux sont de me voir heureuse ; 
Mais il ne parle pas d’amour. 


Mérimée talked often enough of love later on, but it was 
not the kind she wanted, and she grew to doubt if she 
herself was contributing that love either. Together, 
however, as will sometimes happen with patience, they 
wove a long relationship which was more important to bo 
than a love-affair might have been. I found Mr. John- 
stone’s book exceedingly difficult to read on account of 
its “brilliance ’—tiresome, silly quality “ brilliance,” 
which ceases to amuse anyone who has read at all widely, 
and is incomprehensible to those who have not. Mr. 
Johnstone is determined to be vivid in every line he 
writes (a bad mistake), and he whisks about like 4 
dragon-fly. He will indulge, too, in that allusive, meta- 
phorical, historical style, with its irritating cross-references 
and showy present tense: ‘A colourless calm has been 
reached, the calm of temporisation, with the cats’ eyes 
from all quarters riveted on the Papal mouse. The 
Mazzinists are energetically plotting. As for the 
prospective victim, his nebulous gaze does not lighten 
up . . . ete. ete.” Once and again this kind of 
writing is excusable, but in Mr. Johnstone’s book we find 
it on every page. He will not let our imaginations alone 
and leave us in front of the facts. He evidently knows & 
good deal, and he has an eye for character, but he will not 
do good work till he tempers his brilliancy. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MICHAEL COLLINS 


Michael Collins and the Making of a New Ireland. By Piaras 
Béastaf. 2 Vols. Harrap. 42s. 

The value of this book is that it is the first account of 
Collins’s career written by one of his intimates who was also 
a member of the group of activists known to Sinn Feiners 
as “ the Squad,” and labelled by Dublin Castle “‘ the Murder- 
Gang.” Unfortunately the biography cannot be described as 
a particularly good piece of work. Mr. Beasley—it is simpler 
to print his name in its English form—who was editor of 
An tOglach, the famous underground paper of the I.R.A., 
is, to judge by the quotations from his leaders with which he 
sprinkles his pages, a better hand at propaganda appeals than 
at direct narrative. In addition, he has handicapped himself 
badly by his inability to make up his mind whether his work 
was to be a biography or a general survey of the revolutionary 
period. The result, as might be expected, is that it falls 
between two stools. The march of the biography is sadly 
impeded by the author’s failure to select the facts that matter, 
while the general history is presented piecemeal fashion and is, 
moreover, studded with inaccuracies, for the most part not 
very grave yet none the less irritating. It would be tedious 
to multiply instances, which are all too common, of slips such 
as that which describes Lord Derby, when he descended upon 
Dublin as a would-be dove of peace disguised in horn spectacles, 
as stopping in the Shelbourne Hotel, whereas in point of fact 
he was run to earth at the Gresham. But it is absurd for 
Mr. Beasley to make a charge of bigotry against the Northern 
Government on the ground that they abolished P.R., because 
it gave the Nationalists fuller representation, when any hand- 
book would have told him the system is still in operation in 
all Parliamentary elections in the area. And a man who 
insists in defence of the Belfast boycott that Northern manu- 
facturers were dependent on Nationalists for five-sixths of 
their business, knows less than nothing about Irish industrial 
conditions. 

In fairness, however, it must be said that these volumes, 
inchoate and rambling as they are, tell us more about Collins 
the man than anything that has yet been written. Mr. Beasley 
may write as a devotee who can see no flaw in his hero, but 
at least he shows him in his habit as he lived. Unlike the 
majority of Irish conspirators of the last century, whose gospel 
appeared to be that if they took care of the romance the 
revolution would take care of itself, Collins was an uncom- 
promising realist. He organised rebellion after the fashion of 
a large-scale industry, and except in the way of business he 
had no use for sentimentalism or the sort of bravura effects 
in which former Irish revolutionaries specialised. British 
G.H.Q., in the days when its agents were raking Dublin with 
a fine tooth-comb in search of him, was obsessed with the idea 
of a consummate master of disguises flitting from one hiding- 
place to another under the protection of a powerful guard of 
armed desperadoes. The last person suspected by the hunters 
was the ordinary-looking young man on a well-worn push 
bicycle who dismounted so promptly when traffic was held up 
by a search for arms, and instead of glowering like other civilians 
rewarded the patrols with a smile and a joke. 

Collins possessed the gift denied to most plotters of taking 
colour from his surroundings, and making himself at home 
in all kinds of company. The patrons of the shabby public- 
house, where lounging over the bar with a modest glass of 
sherry he received the reports of his spies and scouts, never 
suspected that he was not one of themselves; in the same 
way in later days English politicians, who had vowed that 
they would never make a deal with the leader of the “* Murder- 
Gang,” found that of all the Sinn Fein plenipotentiaries Collins 
was the man with whom personally they had most in common. 
To adaptability he added a driving force that never appeared 
to slacken. Mr. Beasley states that only once did he hear him 
confess that he felt the strain, though throughout the most 
critical phase of the struggle he held practically all the threads 
of the movement in his hand, and one of the few conclusions 
drawn by the British authorities that were in accordance with 
the facts was that, if Collins were knocked out, it would be 
comparatively easy to break the back of the insurrection. 

While it was undoubtedly a wild gamble to renew the armed 
challenge to Great Britain after the military fiasco of 1916, 
the odds against the secret societies which stampeded Sinn 
Fein with fighting, as in Easter Week they had stampeded the 
majority of the Volunteers, were not so heavy as they appeared 
to outsiders. The Ulster activities of Lord Carson, by enabling 
Nationalists to drill and arm openly, Mr. Beasley declares— 


and this is one of the few points upon which he is in agreement 
with General Macready—* saved the situation for the physical 
force party.”” Then Dublin Castle itself was no longer, as 
John Morley described it, “the best instrument ever devised 
for governing a nation against its will.” The men who controlled 
its intricate system of wheels and levers, disposing while 
ineffective Chief Secretaries proposed, had a shrewd suspicion 
that however the tussle with Sinn Fein might end, the mechanism 
they had devised was doomed to the scrap-heap. The same 
feeling of uncertainty permeated all the ranks of the official 
hierarchy, and even the Royal Irish Constabulary, while prepared 
to obey orders, faced the music with the knowledge that their 
paymasters would leave them in the lurch the moment it suited 
their political purposes. 

The activists’ new plan of campaign, in the shaping and 
execution of which Collins took a foremost part, aimed at 
deepening the suspicion and uncertainty by paralysing the 
Castle intelligence system. With the aid of traitors amongst 
the police, political detectives and secret agents were marked 
down, and on refusal to obey the warning to cease their 
activities, shot out of hand in the streets of Dublin, some of 
them actually being done to death, as these volumes record, 
by their own comrades. This may have been war, as Mr. Beasley 
insists, but certainly it was anything but magnificent. 

While the conflict was in progress neither side could be 
expected to make allowances for its opponents. Nowadays, 
however, it is absurd to suggest that this was a battle of Irish 
angels against English devils ; Judge Bodkin’s pithy description, 
‘“*a competition in crime,” comes nearer the truth. Unfor- 
tunately, a sense of perspective is not Mr. Beasley's strong 
point. Even lacking this, ordinary common sense should have 
saved him from taking the high moral tone about English 
brutalities. Bad as these were in all conscience, there was no 
horror of the Black and Tan régime which a couple of years 
later Free Staters and Irregulars were not practising upon 
one another. 

Collins made the Free State more than any other man, but 
the manner of its making was such that he at least had little 
right to complain of the refusal of the de Valera faction to 
accept the settlement, even at the point of the bayonet. The 
Irregular revolt was simply the logical application of the 
principle which dominated Irish affairs from Easter Week to 
the Truce—that the people were, as one Republican leader 
bluntly put it, “sheep to be driven.” It is true that Collins 
before he died put an end to the driving, but even the sacrifice 
of his life did not suffice to free his countrymen from the 
demoralisation that was the inevitable result of years of gunman 
dictation. Nor have his successors completely eradicated the 
taint, as is shown by the terms of the permanent Coercion 
Act, which inside the last few weeks they have found them- 
selves compelled to place on the statute book. 

In the negotiations with British Ministers, and the long 
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wrangle over the Treaty in the Dail, Collins proved he had a 
better political head than any of his colleagues. His real 

y is that his political gifts were not sufficiently developed 
in 1918 to enable him to see that a solution by violence, even 
if it obtained better terms on paper, was certain in a primitive 
country like Ireland to be attended by consequences more 
disastrous to the moral and social welfare of the nation than 
would follow from the prolongation for a few years of Dublin 
Castle rule. The difference between the Asquith Home Rule 
Act and the Treaty was certainly not worth the blood sacrifice 
exacted as the price of the settlement. It is arguable, indeed, 
that the despised Act of 1920 would have been a better bargain 
than the terms which were finally accepted, inasmuch as it 
ensured common political action between North and South. 
Mr. Beasley gleefully records that Lord Carson “ more than 
any man is responsible for the events which have made Ireland 
a Free State.” But it is equally true, and still more ironical, 
that Michael Collins, whose fetish was Irish unity, has his 
share of responsibility, not only for equipping the Six Counties 
with a Government of its own, but for setting events in motion 
that may yet transform this artificial enclave into a separate 
nation. 


FASCISM EXPOSED 


Italy and Fascismo. By Lwvict Srurzo. Translated by 
BARBARA Barciay CartTER, L.-és-L. Preface by GmLBERT 
Murray, D.Litt. Faber and Gwyer. 15s. 


We have had books about Fascism in plenty, but almost all 
of them have been written by ardent supporters, or more or less 
friendly critics of the régime. Don Sturzo is an implacably 
hostile critic, and his book is the first sustained attack in English 
on the tyranny that has fastened itself round the neck of Jtaly. 
Don Sturzo, as all the world knows, is a Sicilian priest now in 
exile in London, who in 1919 founded the Partito Popolare, a 
party of advanced Radicalism, Christian, but not Clerical, and 
drawing its strength mainly from the peasants. The party 
was, of course, in opposition to Mussolini’s revolutionary coup 
and to the dictatorship he set up. It tried an accommodation 
with him at first, but this soon broke down; and the Popolari 
have shared much the same fate as the Socialists. But Don 
Sturzo’s book is no mere tirade by a defeated politician. He 
believes in his party, of course, as most men do, and some may 
think that he overestimates its virtues. But his main purpose 
here is not to exalt a party, but to vindicate liberty, to show 
why and how Italy has been enslaved, and what her true destiny 
is. He writes with restraint, and he is careful, while exposing 
the sinister nature of Fascism and condemning its crimes, to 
give it credit for such good things as it has done in the way of 
financial, economic and administrative reforms. 

Don Sturzo’s analysis of the rottenness in the state of pre- 
Fascist Italy is a very able piece of work. He traces the 
degeneration of Risorgimento Liberalism, the slackness and 
ineptitude of the ruling class, the mistakes made by Italy 
during the war and at the Peace Conference, the sapping of 
the State, first by the Nationalists and then by the Socialists, 
that prepared the way for its capture by Mussolini. In the 
autumn of 1922, on the eve of the March on Rome, Italy seemed 
indeed between the devil and the deep sea. She chose the devil, 
in the hope that he might be a saviour, but disillusionment was 
not long in coming. With the development of the Fascist 
dictatorship, the destruction of parliamentary and municipal 
liberties, the Black Terror, and the rest of the grim tale, we are 
most of us familiar. But Don Sturzo is an important witness 
on several points, especially on the crisis caused by the Matteotti 
murder, and on the Aventine secession, for which he puts 
forward a carefully reasoned defence. Of great interest, too, 
is the close parallel he draws between Fascism and Bolshevism. 
And his sketch of the Duce is a Tacitean gem : 

Of mediocre culture and meagre political experience, Mussolini 
has the brilliant qualities of the extemporiser and none of the 
scruples of those who, convinced of an idea, fear to be false to it. 
He has passed from extreme revolutionary Socialism and gross 
irreligion to the most pronounced Conservatism and Clericalism. 
He was an anti-militarist, opposed to Colonial enterprise, denying 
the duty of defending his country, and he became an internationist 
with imperialist tendencies. . . . His mind, given to excessive 


simplification, is bound by no formula; he can pass from theory 
to theory, from position to position, rapidly, even inconsistently, 
with neither remorse nor regret. In this game he has one constant 
aim—to lay hold of the elements of imagination and sentiment 
that make for success. . . . Another quality which he possesses 
is his constant ability to seize the moment, to profit by circum- 
stances, to hold in check the most experienced and shrewdest 





men, to come out of a tight corner with ease and eloquence, . , , 
His friends and companions he holds in esteem so long as they 
are useful to him; he favours them when he cannot do without 
them ; he abandons them to their fate when they are in his way. , . . 


The history of the last four years affords ample proof that this 
is no fanciful picture of the man who, in his own phrase, is 
** trampling on the rotting corpse of liberty.” 

In the last part of his book Don Sturzo enlarges his field and 
discusses the general trend of Europe and the true réle of Italy 
as “‘a great pacific nation.’”’ He sees, as anyone can see, the 
still doubtful struggle between freedom and tyranny, between 
democracy and reaction. This reaction, he rightly observes, is 
everywhere aiming at the advantage “‘ not of an absolutism 
invoking Divine Right, but of an oligarchy invoking the rights 
of ‘the Nation.’”» He has two main hopes, it seems, for the 
victory of democracy—a Liberalism which is definitely Christian, 
and the Anglo-Saxon peoples. His insistence on Christianity 
is natural perhaps, considering his own calling and the ruthless 
secularism which has been characteristic of the democratic 
parties in Italy. But does he not make rather too light of the 
difficulty of getting the Churches on to the side of a really 
genuine democracy ? “ Is it true,” he asks, “‘ that the Protes- 
tant Church in Germany, the Anglican in England, and the 
Catholic Church in France, Spain and Italy are favourable to 
Conservative reaction and to Nationalist currents?” The 
answer, we fear, is Yes. As for the Anglo-Saxon peoples, we, 
as Englishmen, are of course appreciative of Don Sturzo’s belief 
in us. And we hope with him that we may somehow induce the 
quarrelsome atoms of Europe to establish amongst themselves 
that ‘‘ peaceable solidarity ’’ which marks the British Common- 
wealth and the United States of America. But Don Sturzo 
himself has some doubts about both sections of Anglo-Saxondom, 
and we at the moment can only regretfully share them. For 
our part, we are as anxious as he is to see the Anglo-Saxons 
taking the lead in promoting “ arbitration, disarmament, 
economic understandings, free trade, European confederation.” 
But Europe had better get on with the business on its own 
account ! 


NIPPON 


Nippon. By Louis Courerus, translated from the Dutch by 
JOHN DE LA VALETTE. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 


The first Chinese who, after the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Far East, travelled in Europe and America, 
have left us some delightful records of their impressions. They 
could not converse with Europeans or read their books and 
newspapers ; but opening innocent eyes upon our world they 
were content merely to put down what they saw, to glide over 
the surfaces of this new life; with results such as the essay on 
** Brighton ” that was translated in these columns a year or two 
ago. Such travellers have long ceased to exist. The Chinese who 
visits us to-day can speak our language, read our books, he no 
longer trails with him bright clouds of inexperience. But the 
European traveller to the Far East is still in the same position 
as those early Chinese visitors; he is among people of whose 
literature and history he is ignorant, he cannot understand the 
talk that goes on around him, nor even read the shop-signs 
overhead. Clearly, if he is to write about his experiences, he 
should confine himself to visual impressions, which will (particu- 
larly if, like Couperus, he happens to be a poet) supply him with 
all the material he needs. Unfortunately few European travellers 
have had the sense to follow this principle. They must forever 
be putting in disquisitions upon history, language, art, literature, 
the drama, culled from guide-books, hotel porters, or train 
acquaintances. : 

Never has this fault been carried to such an excess as by Louis 
Couperus, the well-known Dutch writer, who died two years 
ago. He had perfected his own very simple method of observa- 
tion, and was proud of it: ‘In a motor car,” he says, “ going at 
a rate of fifteen to twenty miles, I now see everything. Nota 
leaf, not an insect, I am tempted to say, escapes my attention 
. . . I am trained to observe ... The details do not escape 
me; the national character, and a people’s soul are what I try 
to sound.” Europe, as contrasted with Asia, is supposed to be 
the home of rationality. But never can the East have produced 
a sillier specimen of mystification and self-delusion than this. 
Certainly not one of the Chinese travellers referred to above could 
ever have brought himself to write anything so arrogant af 
nonsensical. If a nation’s “ character and soul” is to be dis- 
covered at all, it must be through conversation with the people 
and through knowledge of their history, literature and art. 
That Couperus’s mystical method was not successful is proved 
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by page after page of sheer rubbish concerning Japanese art, 
religion, language, script and what-not, concocted after a reading 
of Hara’s History, Fenollosa’s Epochs and Murray's Handbook-— 
a reading that was certainly more rapid than the “fifteen to 
twenty miles” an hour of the author’s quasi-entomological 
excursions. Some passages are clearly made worse by the trans- 
lator’s ignorance of the subject matter. For example (p. 175) ; 
“ The Kwannon in particular dominates. This somewhat worldly 
goddess, resembling a kakemono, sculptured by Euriu-hon- 
Yen-Li-Pen, as he is called by his Chinese name and which is 
subsequent to the Tang period, we shall be able to see in the 
collection of Mr. Charles Freer, which I suppose to be in Boston 
or New York, at any rate, some little distance from Japan.” 
What the Dutch text means is: ‘“‘ The favourite goddess is 
Kwannon. We shall meet her in the collection of Mr. Charles 
Freer, in a kakemono by Enryuhon (in Chinese, Yen Li-pen) . . .” 
ete. The recklessness with which travel-sketches are originally 
written is only exceeded by the carelessness with which they 
are translated. Herc, however, the original is at fault, for the 
punctuation is very misleading. And, when will travellers find 
some new “ancient anecdotes” ? The story of the philosophers 
on the bridge watching the fish, dished up again in this book, is 
wearing rather thin. A climax of absurdity is reached on p. 177, 
where having, as he confesses, thought that literature did not 
exist in modern Japan, Couperus discovers Namiko (a popular 
novel of the magazine-story type, some twenty years old) and 
hails it as a proof that “ there are Japanese novelists who write 
realistically psychological works.’’ And this of the people who 
invented the psychological novel! As well might a Japanese 
visitor discover the existence of European literature by coming 
across a back number of the Strand Magazine. But in the end 
Couperus himself confesses the failure of his transcendental 
method. ‘To penetrate down to their souls is impossible,”’ he 
says sadly on p. 207. 

It is obvious that, for many reasons, the above criticisms are 
unfair. They are, above all, the comments of a specialist upon 
a work mevnt for the ignorant, and for this reason will not help 
the general reader to decide whether he had better buy the book 
or no. By all means Jet him buy it; let him try for himself. 
Perhaps it is a very good book. It certainly cannot be as bad— 
no book could be—as it appears to us. 


THE TRIAD OF PLOTINUS 


Plotinus. The Divine Mind, being the Treatises of the Fifth Ennead. 
Translated from the Greek by STEPHEN MACKENNA. Vol. IV. 
The Medici Society. 12s. 6d. 

One imagines an expert swimmer mounting the steps of the 
diving-board and from its height taking his plunge into the 
abyss of waters. The metaphor would not be wholly amiss in 
an attempt to describe the work of Plotinus, “* the one analytical 
mystic,”” as Maeterlinck calls him, in its intellectual and spiritual 
aspects. Neo-Platonism, like every other metaphysical quest 
after the riddle of God, the world and the human soul, has its 
flaws, but it demands attention for three very good reasons. In 
the first place, as Plotinus developed his system in the Enneads. 
it is the flower and crown of seven hundred years of untrammelled 
thought and speculation, equipped with the apparatus of a 
language that had learned the last and most exquisite refinements 
of philosophical expression. Again, before the soul’s desirous 
“* flight of the alone to the Alone ” can be achieved, the severest 
discipline of self-mastery, social service, and mental effort must 
be undertaken ; and this we have likened to the diver’s upward 
climb. Lastly—and too much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
fact, for it accounts for the livingness of Platonic idealism— 
the philosophy of Plotinus, for all its difficulty of meticulous 
expression, was grounded on a valid experience. Its psychology 
was its strongest point; it is because we can discover in the 
human mind the shadow or reflection of the Plotinian Trinity, 
that his work in defining that Trinity has lasted. What he has 
to say about the highest stage of his own psychological experience 
must be received with respect, not only for the sake of the 
emphatic stress he laid upon it, but because, as the “ Ecstasy,” 
it passed, through the mediating thought of Augustine and 
pseudo-Dionysius, into the sanctions of the Christian Church 
as the goal of the contemplative life. 

With very much besides. Plotinus himself, trained in the 
class-room of Ammonius Saccas, once a Christian, passed from 
the University of Alexandria, and, after a brief contact with 
Eastern modes of thought, settled in Rome, where he lived a life 
famed for its charm of modesty, its contempt of wealth, its love 
for children, its powers as a peacemaker. Yet he not only never 
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became a Christian; the mystery is that he simply ignoreg 
Christianity. The mystery is not explained by the surmise that 
he only knew the Faith under some of its repellent Egyptian 
Gnostic forms; for he saw it in times of persecution under 
Decius, and as a religio licita under Gallienus. It is more probable 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation was wholly alien from his 
thought. Unlike Celsus, he rains no scorn on the idea, though, 
in the third century, it was not impossible to confuse it with 
other and baser heathen legends. But the central conception 
of the Incarnation is that of God entering into communion with 
man, out of love to man ; and here the range of Plotinus’ thought 
pauses. With Spinoza, ages afterwards, he would have said: 
** Whoso loves God must not expect to be loved by him in return.” 
He was on fire with love for the One, the Absolute, but “ though 
man may love God, God cannot love man. Religion is the 
desire for the star. Man may reach the star and cannot be happy 
unless he does; but the star does not know anything about him, 
and does not care whether he reaches it or not.” Thus Dr. Bigg, 
defining Plotinus’ doctrine, though it may be that he goes too 
far, for Plotinus put the knowledge of God as the very condition 
of life, so that He must be in some sense knowable, in some 
sense seen or felt. ‘‘ The Intellectual Principle (Nous—the Second 
Person in his Triad) is our King,’ he says in a memorable 
passage, “‘and we are kings when we are moulded to him.” 
Life is never weary when it is pure. And this Nous corresponds 
exactly to Eckhart’s “* God,”’ as distinguished from the Godhead, 

But Plotinus thought that there was yet a further stage, 
‘** Let us fly to our dear fatherland.” We must look from the 
standpoint of the pure Intelligence, and see the One, the Good, 
as the Second Person of the Trinity beholds the First. The act of 
sight illustrates his meaning. We see a form; we see also the 
light that makes it visible: Intelligence must turn away from 
the form, and concentrate itself upon the light. This is the 
“formless vision” of Ecstasy. The experience of the great 
mystics has confirmed it : and the inward disinterested drawing 
towards the Good is a true mystical trait. 

But it is the goal of many ascents. Few attain it, and they but 
rarely and fleetingly. The experience of Augustine at Ostia 
describes it, in an unforgettable passage of the ‘* Confessions,” 
for Augustine never lost the impress of his Neo-Platonism. It 
remains to be said that Plotinus’ teaching of a Trinity in Unity— 
the Absolute, above all existence and definition ; the Nous, God 
in thought, the ‘“‘ One-Many”; and the World-Soul, God in 
action, the One-and-Many—was of infinite service to Christianity, 
then feeling its own way towards a doctrine of like, though not 
identical, content. It was necessary that the Faith should come 
to terms with the best and highest Hellenic thought, and forget 
what was outworn and bare in its Judaic ancestry. Christ and 
Plotinus met. 

This fourth volume of Mr. Mackenna’s most able translation of 
a philosopher whose matter is as important as his style is difficult 
is sure of a grateful welcome. The fifth volume will complete 
the work. 


THE KILLER 


Murder for Profit. By Wi11am Bo.irno. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


It is still not sufficiently recognised that men attack in others 
the faults they fear in themselves. There are no hard and fast 
rules to be trusted by the investigator of human motives, 
especially when he is inquiring into the motives of criminals; 
but more success would, we think, be achieved if this rule of 
conduct was remembered. Popular fancy, seeing the burglar or 
the murderer magnified in their moments of evil-doing, is always 
unwilling to admit that the one may be a man in whom the sense 
of property is abnormally developed ; the other a man whose 
natural timidity is only equalled by his passionate respect for, 
and devotion to, life. Mr. Bolitho’s book is a study in men who 
may properly be called murderers—murderers by profession, not 
merely men who have killed, at some time, an imagined foe; and 
in all these terrible and degraded beings there is one constant 
factor—a vehement belief in the importance of life. We all 
have that belief to some extent ; but these murderers cultivate 
it intensively : it is only as revealed and exemplified in their 
own lives that they respect life; and to save their lives, and 
the things which make their lives secure, they will take the 
lives of others. There have been witty murderers—Wainewright 
is the stock instance, but there has never been a murderer with 
a sense of humour. There is something degradingly solemp, 
fatuously and abominably serious in the dreadful way in which 
Burke, Smith, Troppmann, Landru and Haarmann comm! 
the foulest deeds in order to secure a livelihood and cling to 
miserable existence. Troppmann is the only one with ideas 
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Picture Books 
A popular series of little books on FINE ART are the Sixpenny 
Picture Books of English Art. Each has 20 full- photo- 
ravu ee plates and short historical introd on :—Glass, 
tures, Chests and Ca! , Lace, Sheffield Plate, Chairs, 
Elizabethan and Stuart Embroideries, Porcelain in | Figures, 
Alabaster Carvings. Alfred Stevens. John 
(744. each.) They make ideal littie Christmas gifts. 


The Antiquities of Britain 


A complete description of the venerable ~——y A monuments 
which form Great Britain's glorious | from the past 
is attempted in the richly illustrated “ Inventories of the 
Royal Co pac oe! on Ancient and Historical Monuments." 

uous volumes on WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
and WEST. * ON! ON, 2is. each (2is. 9d.), a volume on 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE will shortly be added. EAST 
LOTHIAN, 27s. 6d. is. 3d.), and PEMBROKESHIRE, 

63s. (646. ae are the latest volumes for 
d. Every other page is a picture, and the 
beoks make noble iis. Prospectus free. 


Research and the Land 


A well illustrated book showing what research is doing for 
the farmer and gardener. In thirty chapters the whole field 
of agricultural and borticultural a is covered 
in an eminently clear and readable fashion. 2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.). 


Cultural Studies 


pases. IN ADULT EDUCATION. Is. (is. 2d.), listed not 

ago as a “ best seller *’ and described by Mr. St. John 
rn e as ** the best guide known to me to the extraordinarily 
interesting and diverse dramatic enterprises now being carried 


on.” There are other reports on ** British Music,"’ 8. D3 3 
“Teaching of English," Is. 6d. (is. 9d.) ; “Cl 
2s. (28. 3d.); ‘“* Humanism," Is. 6d. (1s. 7d.) ; 
** Modern Studies,’ 1s. 6d. (is. 8}d.); ‘* Natural 
Science,"” is. 6d. (is. 8}d.). 


Imperial Affairs 


Correspondence relating to , A Sqpstntenent of Governors of 
the Australian States. Is. d.). Correspondence with 
the Governments of the Self- a Dominions on consult- 
ation on matters of Foreign Policy and General Imperial 
Interest. 6d. (6jd.). Report of the Imperial Wireless 
Telegraphy Committee. Cmd. 2060. 1924. Is. (is. Id.). 
Record Proceedings and Documents of the Imperial 

omic Conference, October-November, 1923. Cmd. 2009, 
1924. 5s. (5s. 6d.). Statistical Abstract for the several 
British Overseas Dominions and Protectorates in each 
year from 1909 to 1923. 7s. 6d. (8s.). A reference 
beok of wide scope and interest. 


Empire Foodstuffs 
The following reports of the Imperial Economic Committee 
on the marketing and p Try. for market of Foodstuffs 
produced in Oversea Parts of the Empire have been pane. 
ist Report, General, 9d. (9}d.) ; 2nd Report, Meat, 9d. (9}d.) ; 
3rd Report, Fruit, 4s. 6d. (4s. 10d.); 4th Report, ry 
Produce, Is. (1s.2}d.). They forecast some remarkable 
possibilities in the extension of Empire Trade. 


Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Currency 


An examination of the Indian Exchange and Currency Syetem, 
Somer with important and far-reaching r 

- 6d. 8}d.).—"* rs An ab an epoch-making doen. 
4 **_PINANCIAL News. ‘**An able report.""—Sratist. The 
Minutes of Evidence and A rye containing the oral and 
written evidence of the leadie British and In economists 
‘APPEND! ES: Vol. 2, India, 8s. (8s. 6d.); 
Vol. 3, English, 4s. (4s. 5d.). EVIDENCE ol. 4, 

- (10s. 9d.) ; o* 5, oy 6s. (6s. 6d.) ; 
SNDEX': Vol. 6. Is. 6d. (Is. 8d.). 





Poverty, Nutrition and Growth 


A study of at Life in Cities and Rural Districts of Scotland. 





10s. (10s, survey from a new angle which 
a A PF of immense value for the etuay of the 
verty. By the M 
aor ~Admnitte ly a pioneer investigation, and the Ses 


arrived = | cover a wide field.""—MORNING Post. 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
May be obtained from the Sale Offices of 


—LONDON: Adastral House "Ringway. C12. MAN- 


: York Street. EDINB 
CARDIFF: 1, St. bh 9 A}. A. + 
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THIRD IMPRESSION. TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
v 


ith 37 ~~ * (3 of which are coloured). 
Demy 8vo. In one Volume. 12s. 6d. net. 


“I have we been looking through a recently published volume 


which no li 
may be its proportions, should be without. 
England in one volume, by per! 


ha 
younger historians—Mr. George ecke Trevelyan.” 
—Lorp Oxrorp amp Asguitu in The Sunday Times. 


rary, whether in England or America, however modest 
It is a History of 
the most accomplished of our 





THE FUTURE OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


A Volume of Essays by 
The Bishop of Winchester 
The Bishop of Manchester 
The Bishop of Liverpool 
The Bishop of Plymouth 
The Dean of Winchester 


Canon H. ¥. Bate 
Canon F. W. Dwelly 
Canon B. K. Cunningham 
Canon F. Garfield Williams 
Lt.-Col. R. E. Martin 


pane by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 


8vo. 9s. net. 





THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
An Autobiography by Sir 


Edited > J. Loncman. With Illustrations. 


olumes. Medium 8vo 


In Two 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


net 
“The most attractive biography which bas appeared for some 
time. . . . A chronicle to be read with profit and delight.” 
—York thire Post. 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.7S 


In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. 


Demy 8vo. 63s, net. 


Vol. IV., containing an Index to the complete Work. 


With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net. 





A CITY COUNCIL FROM WITHIN 
By E. D. SIMON, Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester. 


8Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 





UNEMPLOYMENT : 
The Gateway to a New Life 


By GEO. W. MULLINS, M.B.E. 
Bvo. 6s. 6d. net 





THE PRESIDENT’S HAT 
By ROBERT HERRING. 


With Illustrations by HUBERT WILLIAMS. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book about Andorra. 





LADY JOHN RUSSELL 


A Caney itt Ciutige Gop be Blestee ond Co 


Edited 
AGATHA RUSS 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


DESMOND McCARTHY and 





THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 
Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. 





CARDINAL MERCIER 
By GEORGES GOYAU, of the 


“ Académie Francaise.” 


ith a vue By Se the Right Hon. Viscounr HatiFax. 


Crown 8vo 





RECENT ESSAYS 
Edited b . ARCHBOLD, M.A. 
Library Ti rown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A Collection of Nineteen Essays from the writings of Richard 
Garnett, John Galsworthy, Hilaire Belloc, Lord Acton, Max Beer- 
bohm, H. G. Wells, Robert Louis Stevenson, Arnold Rennett. E. V. 
Lucas, the Rev. Cyril A. Alington, George Macaula 


B. Yeats, Sir Edmund Gosse, Dean Inge, and G. 


Trevelyan, 
Chesterton. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. each. 
A. H. Bennett. 


THE PRINCE’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


By 
A Tale of George the Fourth and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
By Dorothy A. Johnson. 


TO MEET MR. STANLEY. 
A Tale of School Life. 


THE CABALA. 
An amusing satire of a high society clique in 


T. 


N. Wilder. 
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that outsiders might call grandiose: Smith and Landru are 
typical petty burgesses, who kill women for their comfort just 
as other men bully, or steal from, their wives. Burke and the 
horror of Hanover lived the lowest kind of tenement life, and in 
both of these, especially in Haarmann, who was a sexual pervert, 
we can see the growth of that vilest of appetites, a real sensuous 
pleasure in the rending and defiling of the house of life. The 
growth of this appetite is inevitable in the murderer ; for a man 
who once begins to respect life only in his own life, will sooner 
or later get to that crazy condition of mind which has inspired 
all the blood sacrifices of the world. He will wish to force the 
transcendent importance of his own personality on those 
others, and his low mind and cruel nature will find no method so 
satisfactory as the violation of life, the sacrifice of the life-lust 
in others to the overweening lust of life in himself. 

We must remember this if we wish to keep our own heads in 
considering such a monster as Haarmann, who entrapped desti- 
tute boys (he was a police spy), outraged, killed them, and is 
even suspected of selling their bodies for meat. Haarmann 
flourished in Hanover in the hardest years after the war, and 
Mr. Bolitho, in his final paragraph, contends that he, like the 
others, was at once the victim and the scourge of society. 
Without the undue pressure of society on weak character, what 
is the murderer but 

an unformed lump of clay, ugly as all that is primitive; that might 
well on another wheel be worked to some trifling figurine, which 
neither admiration nor horror could pick out of the innumerable 
millions of common replicas that have been cut in ephemeral 
attitudes of love, hate and suffering, since the world began. Thus, 
strip by strip, could be removed from these ghastly bugbears that 
have stood before the bar — the ghoul Burke; that sullen abom- 
ation, young Troppmann; the livid Smith; Landru the thug, 
and this werwolf of Hanover—with their mountainous trappings 
that give them such an air, their huge blank masks. Until, from 
what they seemed, presences from a monstrous world more evil 
and powerful than ours, they would shrink in bulk and mystery, 
and when the last cloth was off, dwindle to homunculi, perhaps 
no bigger, no wickeder, no redder even, than new-born babies, 
kicking and screaming to have their will: the not-to-be-disowned 
children of our accursed familiar race, whose pedigree records, 
not only blond Abel, but the damned fraternal strain of Cain. 


This goes rather too far. It ignores that will to work evil 
which has been called original sin, and it ignores that desire of 
which we wrote at the beginning, the desire to chastise in others 
the faults which haunt our own consciences, or the weakness of 
which our pride is ashamed. Mr. Bolitho rightly emphasises 
that, in our judicial system, society is in the dock as well as on 
the bench; but he does not stress the other truth that the 
criminal, especially the mass-murderer, has also been on the 
bench, that there is an element of crazy justice, a kind 
of mad vengeance, in the activities of the worst criminals. This 
element becomes horridly prominent in times of great political 
and social revolution, when almost invariably there are attached 
to the genuine fanatics the sincere revolutionaries and the 
unselfish idealists those others, like Carrier, author of the 
Noyades of Nantes, who take the opportunity of a universal 
disorder to satisfy some wild dream of their own. Indeed, the 
murderer’s most dangerous and most successful feat is never 
his murder ; it is, as Mr. Bolitho shows, his ability to impress 
upon the rest of us this false image of himself as of a being 
abnormally wicked, alarming, potent for evil, terrible in wicked- 
ness: the world, in fear and through lack of imagination, takes 
these men at their own swollen valuation, and then invests 
with a bloody dignity creatures who are really sub-human, 
pitiable in their inadequate gestures made at the difficulty of 
life. How petty in their disgusting, loathsome meanness and 
filth are these five creatures of Mr. Bolitho’s: none of them has 
any power but the power of a brute, any attraction but the 
cheapest and most criminal, any ideas beyond sordid ambition 
or insane self-importance. And so Mr. Bolitho presents them. 
He has unusual powers of sympathy, imagination and language. 
He does not isolate his criminal, knowing well enough that the 
criminal is essentially a product of society, and cannot be treated 
as a separate creature. In his account of Landru he shows 
remarkable skill in his discussion of the use made of the trial 
and its sensations to divert popular interest from matters of real 
moment. Similarly the essays on Burke and on Smith are also 
critical studies of specific environments ; and if Mr. Bolitho is 
less successful in the “ placing” of Troppmann and Haarmann, 
it is because he finds himself out of sympathy with Troppmann’s 
Sie-inspired fancies, while the world of Haarmann is really 
unimaginable. Mr. Bolitho’s style is rather too mannered ; and 
he does not vary it sufficiently. The dreadful commonplaceness 
of Smith (of the Brides in the Bath) needs a different approach 
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from that suitable to the lupine and lascivious Landru, the 
coarse and brutal Burke, or the avaricious and dreaming Tro 
mann. Mr. Bolitho is best in the studies of Landru and Smith ; 
the story of Haarmann, though we can understand his decision 
to include it, is hardly suited to popular treatment at all. [It 
opens too many problems which can only be treated coldly and 
scientifically. Murder for Profit is a notable addition to the 
modern literature of criminology. 


BRIDGE FOR GRADUATES 


Auction Bridge Complete. By Mizron C. Work. De la Rue, 
7s. 6d. 
Auction Bridge Dialogues. By A. E. Manninc Foster, 

Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Milton Work’s publishers describe him, in effect, as the 
greatest and most authoritative of living writers upon the game 
of Auction Bridge. English readers will hardly accept that 
description, but it is not so wide of the mark that they need 
seriously resent it. For certainly Mr. Work is one of the leading 
exponents of the game in the world, and probably even in the 
Portland Club would be accounted among the first half-dozen. 
In any case this new book of his is a very good book. Naturally 
it is not possible to accept all the rules he gives about bidding 
and “informatory ” doubling, because some of the American 
usages are still only partially understood in this country, and 
there is nothing more dangerous in Bridge than to employ con- 
ventions with which one’s partner may not be familiar. This 
consideration indeed applies to other than “ American” con- 
ventions. It certainly applies, for instance, to the practice now 
coming slowly into vogue of bidding one of a major suit on 
A.K.x.x. with nothing else in the hand. Such a bid may be a 
very useful and proper bid and may be safe enough in the Port- 
land Club, because there it is understood ; but it would certainly 
be very dangerous in circles where it is taken for granted that 
an original bid of any sort implies something over average 
strength. 

Other points in Mr. Work’s book indicate its American 
origin ; and nothing more than his chapter on “ Bridge Absur- 
dities.”" One cannot imagine an English writer on the game 
thinking it necessary to deny, for example, in a serious book, 
that anyone who is dealt a “‘ Yarborough ”’ has a right to claim 
a fresh deal; or to explain that : 

Fourth hand is not compelled to bid after three original passes ; 
and the Dealer is neither compelled nor allowed to bid after four 
original passes. 

There is no such thing as doubling a pass. 

A player whose turn it is to lead cannot transfer the lead to his 
partner ; even the original leader cannot do this. 

There is no law compelling Dummy to place his trumps in any 
particular place. 

That it should be necessary to mention absurdities of this ele- 
mentary kind in an important book indicates something perhaps 
of the differences between American and European conditions. 

There is no doubt, however, that the standard of general play 
in the “‘ metropolitan ” areas of America is quite as high as in 
London—if not higher. And Mr. Work demonstrates this by 
including a section of three chapters which go well beyond any- 
thing we remember to have seen in any English text-book on the 
game. This section is called “* Post-Graduate Plays.” The 
first chapter deals with what Mr. Work calls “ elimination,” and 
is as clear and interesting as it is certainly important. ‘ Elimina- 
tion” means, in effect, placing the lead in such a way as to avoid 
the risk of a finesse. We are all, of course, aware of this as an 
occasional possibility, but Mr. Work treats it as a commonplace 
of the game and even suggests that those who have not fully 
mastered it are unfit to play in the best Bridge circles. Oppor- 
tunities for “ elimination ” are quite common, occurring usually 
when the declarer finds himself with four or more trumps iD 
dummy ; and ability to recognise them must often make the 
difference between three tricks and game or five tricks and & 
slam. Mr. Work’s demonstration is quite convincing, since the 
situations which he gives by way of example are situations with 
which every Bridge-player is familiar, but of which certainly 
very few English players have hitherto recognised the full pos- 
sibilities. The second “ post-graduate” chapter deals with 
“exiting ”’—horrible word! This applies normally to the 
defenders and is rather more difficult to grasp; it means avoiding 
the lead, and thus perhaps defeating “elimination.” The third 
chapter deals with the famous and familiar Grand Coup which, 
except in rare and obvious circumstances, is perhaps the most 
subtle and difficult of all the manceuvres of the game. But eve? 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Two Biographies of Importance 


JOHN WYCLIF 
By H. B. WORKMAN. 2 vols. 30/- net 


“This is one of the most learned, most interesting 
and most complete studies of Medieval life that has 
speared for a very long time. We may doubt, 
if so difficult a task has been in recent years so 
courageously attempted or so successfully achieved.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 
«“, . . There cannot be the smallest doubt that we 
have here the authoritative and (at least for our time) 
the final book on Wyclif. Whatever facts may be 
brought to light by future research, it is difficult to 
believe that this work can be superseded for a century 
to come.”—Methodist Recorder. 


RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


By E. J. THOMPSON. 10/6 net 
“. . . Critical yet sympathetic, appreciative though 
not slavishly admiring, E. J. Thompson presents Rabin- 
dranath as he should be presented to a Western 
reader.”—Daily Herald, 


“. , . Mr. Thompson has rendered a service which 
would have been well-nigh impossible had it not b..n 
a labour of love and a work of conviction.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY VERSE. 
Edited by D. NICHOL SMITH. 8/6 net. 
India Paper 10/- net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


















Fifty Years of 


Parliament 


by 
The EARL of 


OXFORD 
ASQUITH 


“An eminently lucid and readable narrative of 
a generation and a 
“A notable 
contribution to the history of our own times.”— 
“One of the few which will be read 
and referred to fifty years later by students of 


politics and Parliament durin 
half.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


Daily Mail. 
history.”—Manchester Daily Dispatch. 


Two Volumes, with 8 plates in each. 
50s. net the set. 


La Belle- 


Sauvage, E.C. 4. 
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New Fonathan Cape Books for Boys & Girls 


The new Dolittle book is 
Doctor 
Dolittle’s Zoo 


Written and illustrated by 
HUGH LOFTING. 


“A Zoo,” said Dr. Dolittle, “should be an animal 
home, not an animal prison.” So with the help of all 
his animal family he planned in the garden of the old house 
at Puddleby the most wonderful Zoo that has ever been 

dreamed of. 75. 6d. met 


Other books by Mr. Lorine are: 
The Story of Dr. Dolittle 


6s. met 


The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle 


65. met 


Dr. Dolittle’s Post Office 
75. 6d. net 


Dr. Dolittle’s Circus 
75. 6d. net 
And two books for smaller children : 
The Story of Mrs. Tubbs. Porridge Poetry. 
35. Od. net 55. met 














A new author for boys is 
JOHN LESTERMAN. 
The Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad 


With many illustrations 
75. 6d. net 


A tale of adventure and piracy. 
by Rotanp Hixper. 


HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Moby Dick “ The finest sea story in the language.” 


Abridged by A. E. W. Brake. Fully illustrated 
75. 6d. net 


DOROTHY CANFIELD. 


Made-to-Order Stories 
An entirely new way of story telling. Illustrated by 
Dorotuy Larurop. 75. 6d. net 


E. FRANCES BOULTING. 


The Beautiful Childhood 
With a foreword by Rev. 


The story of the boy Jesus. 
Illustrated. 65. net 


Hucu CuHapmayn. 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


But We Know Better 


Printed in large type for children between five and 
eight. Illustrated. 75. 6d. net 


*.* An illustrated prospectus of these and other books post free om request to the publisher at 


Thirty Bedford Square, London 
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this Mr. Work treats as if it were something that should be 
mastered by every serious player. In short, Mr. Work is a most 
severe and stimulating teacher, with a quite unusual expository 
gift; and a wide circulation of his book could hardly fail to 
raise the general standard of good play. Its general effect is to 
convert brilliant coups on which we are accustomed to con- 
gratulate ourselves into a merely normal seizure of opportunities 
which we ought to be ashamed to miss. 

Mr. Manning Foster’s ‘‘ Dialogues” take for the most part 
the form of “ post-mortems,”’ conducted over the bridge-table 
by players whose characteristics are revealed by the dramatic 
method, and nearly all of whom belong to very clearly-marked 
and easily recognisable bridge types that we have all come across. 
The dialogues are very bright and amusing, and for beginners, 
at any rate, they should be most instructive. 


ANECDOTAL HISTORY 


John Company. By Sir Witi1aM Foster, C.I.E. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


Anecdotal history is an art largely of recent and of French 
invention; and a very good invention it is. The most 
attractive models are to be found in the books of Funck Brentano 
and of Lenétre, whose “ Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers ”’ 
are not as well known in England as they deserve to be. In 
such books we have set forth before us the minor réles in the 
drama of great affairs. The sweethearts and wives of great men 
not infrequently distract our attention from the central plot— 
as, for example, the remarkable lady about whom Sir Philip 
Francis fought a duel, and whom Napoleon compelled Talleyrand 
to marry. Heroes have valets who sometimes, like Dumouriez’s 
Baptiste, achieve astonishing épopées; and even company- 
sergeant-majors and public hangmen have been known to leave 
memoirs which repay disinterment. 

Sir William Foster has once again put to account for our 
profit his unrivalled knowledge of the archives of British India, 
both at home and in the East, and has made a very pleasant 
contribution to this literature of miniature history, taking as his 
motto Austin Dobson’s lines: 

I don’t pretend to paint the vast 
And complex picture of the Past ; 
For detail, detail, most I care 

(Ce superflu, si nécessaire), 

On the peg of the honourable East India Company Sir William 
hangs sixteen chapters of readable anecdote, chiefly illustrative 
of the London end of the Company’s affairs, and stretching over 
two and a half centuries. ‘‘ The Company’s Surgeon-General,”’ 
““the Company’s dockyard at Blackwall,” “the Company's 
hospital at Poplar,” “the Company’s historiographer” are 
the titles of some of the chapters. Such a book as this amply 
justifies its existence if the information it conveys is authentic 
and picturesque. As to authenticity, Sir William Foster is 
meticulously careful to state his sources, and to express a 
suspended judgment, when to do so is reasonable; and on 
the head of picturesqueness, we can satisfy the reader on that 
point, and at the same time whet his appetite, by some 
illustrations. 

In 1629 news reached England of the massacre of ten 
Englishmen by the Dutch at Amboina “ after hellish torments.” 
The Company, fearful both for its prestige and for its trade in the 
Far East, urged the King to take up a bellicose attitude towards 
the Dutch Government, a thing which James had no mind to 
do. “In order to bring additional pressure to bear upon the 
Court (the merchants) did their best to stir up an agitation 
in the City. The narrative of the massacre was printed at the 
Company’s expense and widely distributed. A sermon, dedicated 
to the Company in an epistle making a strong attack upon the 
Dutch, and a pamphlet with rude woodcuts of the tragedy, 
were circulated by thousands. Arrangements were made for 
a play... Finally, the Company commissioned Richard 
Greenberg, an artist of considerable merit, to paint an immense 
picture representing ‘lively, largely, and artificially’ the 
Dutchmen ‘torturing their innocent victims.’” From this 
it may be perceived that propaganda was not first invented 
in 1914. 

In 1682 two ambassadors from the King of Bantam visited 
these shores, and were splendidly entertained by His Majesty 
and the Honourable Company. It is agreeable to note that the 
sights they were taken to visit included the Monument, the 
Tower (and the lions), Westminster Hall, the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Abbey, “‘ the King’s Printing Office at Blackfriars, 
the site of which is now occupied by the Times office,” the 
Guildhall, Bethlem Hospital, the two Exchanges, and the 





a 


Duke of York’s theatre, where they saw the Tempest. 
were both knighted, taking the names of Sir Abdul and Sir 
Ahmed, and vanished from history on board the Kempthorne, E.], 

One more specimen. From its early days the Company had 
maintained a dockyard at Blackwall. “ Since accidents were 
not infrequent, the Company had stationed a surgeon in the 
yard, whose functions, in accordance with the practice then 
prevalent, included those of the present-day barber. It was 
found that ‘ idle fellows, under a pretence to be trimed, come 
into the chirurgien’s house and there loyter, three or four at 
a time, an hower togeather, one staying till another be trimed,’ 
The Committee, therefore, ordained that no haircutting should 
be done except at meal-times or in the evening.” 

There are twenty-four excellent illustrations. We commend 
to the attention of manufacturers of wireless cabinets the 
photograph of the Saddlers’ Company’s ballot box, which was 
originally made for the East India Company. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Zadig and Other Romances. By Vorarre. Translated by H. I, 
Woo rr and W. S. Jackson, with an introduction by H. I. Woor, 
Illustrated by Henry Keen. Lane. 16s. 


This book contains good English translations of four of Voltaire’s 
best stories. It is beautifully printed and but for its introduction 
and its illustrations it would be a delightful volume to possess. The 
introduction is naive to the point of absurdity. “It is safe,” writes 
Mr. Woolf, “‘ to say that Voltaire’s heroes are Voltaire himself.” To 
make such a suggestion about “Zadig,” ‘‘ Candide,” and ‘‘ The Simple 
Soul,” is surely a piece of unusual critical ineptitude. Mr. Woolf 
might almost as well suggest that Romeo and Shylock might “ safely” 
be regarded as representing Shakespeare himself. It is true that 
Voltaire had a pet “‘ hero *—a wonderfully simple and unsophisticated 
soul who served as the perfect foil for the author’s fundamental criti- 
cism of life—but nothing is more obvious about that pet hero than 
that he was not Voltaire. As for Mr. Keen’s illustrations, we can only 
say that they are ingenious but aesthetically vulgar and would seriously 
cheapen the classic tales which they purport to adorn, if it were at all 
possible for Voltaire to be cheapened. But Voltaire was a great man 
and a very great writer—whose appearance can never really have 
resembled the sly, rather lecherous and superficial cynic that is por- 
trayed on the frontispiece of this book. The portrait is based upon 
the most famous bust of Voltaire, but in the original there is no such 
looseness or lechery, and only the cynicism of a profoundly human 
and benevolent philosopher. And about most of Mr. Keen’s other 
drawings there is a cheaply facetious irreverence which is utterly out 
of keeping with the fundamental, and almost reverent, irreverence 
of Voltaire. In short the illustrations half spoil the book. But the 
tales themselves are so good that we can almost forgive Messrs. Keen 
and Woolf for their foolishness. 


General Strikes and Road Transport. By Grorce Giascow. Geoffrey 
Bles. 5s. 

Mr. Glasgow has a real point to make; but it hardly needed a 
five shilling book to make it. It is clear that the recent advances in 
road transport and the improvement of the roads have greatly 
decreased the public dependence on the railways as carriers even of 
heavy goods. The experience of 1919, and still more that of 1926, 
fully show that, over a short period, the necessary minimum of supplies 
for feeding the population can be carried along the roads, even when 
the railways are almost completely out of action. There are both an 
abundance of lorries which can be mobilised for the service, and an 
immense reserve of drivers who can be called upon even if the regular 
road transport workers go on strike. The weapon of starvation, 
accordingly, no longer counts on the side of the railwaymen and 
transport workers in any national stoppage. This is true enough; 
but it hardly matters as much as Mr. Glasgow seems to think, even 
from the standpoint of the strikers themselves. For, if any body of 
strikers were really in a position to starve the public, obviously this is 
the very last thing it would wish to do; if only because it would 
involve starving themselves. If the Government organisation of 
transport had not sufficed to feed the people in May, the strikers, 
in their own interest, would have had to come to the Government's 
aid. What does matter to a body of transport strikers is whether 
an alternative transport service can be devised not only to feed the 
public, but also to keep other industries at work. This obviously 
was not tested in May, and it is quite uncertain how far road transport 
could be effectively applied to the transport of the general body of 
commodities. Mr. Glasgow hardly touches on this point. But, ia 
any case, the success or failure of a general strike will in reality depend, 
not on the completeness with which it can paralyse the economic life 
of the nation, but on the attitude of the main influential bodies of 
public opinion towards the strikers. It is not mainly a trial of 
endurance, but an appeal for public support—or at least in such ap 
appeal lies its chance of success. Mr. Glasgow’s description of the 
methods used in organising the emergency transport system this year is 
not devoid of interest, though it is puffed out into a book by a great 
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Tr MEMOIRS or a COURT Tl 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


by RICHARD N. SPEAIGHT 
(Illus. 21/- net) 


“Many interesting people, and among them a number of 
royalties, appear in the lively reminiscences.”"—Daily Mail. 
“ Amusing.”—Star, 
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He has smoked 4-6 oz. of 
PUNCHBOWLE 


a week, for over three 
years now and ‘can 
wish for nothing better.’ 


Punchbowle is the full-strength form of honest Barneys 
from the North Country. Punchbowle is vigorous, fragrant, 
satisfying and cool. 
For outdoor smoking this strong, cool Punchbowle is 
superb. Men of long experience with the pipe are prompted, 
often, to write about it, from sheer goodwill, in gratitude 
for smoking pleasure received. This letter came from 
Horwich, Lancs :— 

“I enclose p.o. to cover 2 lbs. Barneys Tobacco to be 

“ sent to Hong Kong. My brother, out there, is bewailing 

“the fact there is none to be had.” 

“Whilst writing, I would like to thank you as the 

“manufacturers of Punchbowle. I have smoked 4-6 oz. 

“a week of it for over three years now, and can wish 


“ for nothing better.” 


Smokers abroad can be supplied direct with any of the 
three Barneys strengths, ex-bond and British duty free, in 
2 Ib. lots of 2 oz. or 4 oz. air-tight denominations as 
follows :— 
Price: 20/- per 2 lbs. (minimum). Postage extra 
(allow 7 Ibs. gross weight on minimum package). 
Despatch is made in airtight containers of 2 and 4 oz. 
denominations. (In ordering, please indicate strength 
and denomination.) Anyone ordering Barneys to be 
sent to friends abroad can have a letter or card included 
im the parcel. Smokers abroad can order per C.O.D. 
or V.P.P. (where operative). 


Good tobacco is a universal need. Wherever white men go, 
Barneys seems to follow. Its three forms vary only in their 
strength ; the goodness in them is constant and continual, the 
expression of a manufacturing pride and ceaseless care. 


«» 1/1 the oz.: three strengths ® 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
In 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. condition-guaranteed packings. 
Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh; and at 24 Holborn, London, E.C. 1. 





SINNERS ix SYRIA 


by E. S. STEVENS 


Author of “By Tigris and Euphrates” 
(Illus. 21/- net) 
“A well-written and informative travel book, revealing 
the life and customs in Syria to-day.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A readable and colourful story."—Sunday Times. 
“ Excellent.”—Birmingham Post. 





NIPPON 


by LOUIS COUPERUS 


Author of “ Eastwood,” etc. (Illus. 18/- net) 
“ Travel pictures glowing with colour of China and Japan. 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Much to charm and interest.".—Star. “A gracious and 
illuminating volume .. . vivid pictures.”—Sunday Times. 














LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, E.C. 4. 
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ONOTO The Pen is British 
throughout, sturdy, robust, 
beautifully balanced and per- 
fectly behaved—a thorough- 
bred in every respect. 

Unequalled craftsmanship has 
endowed the ONOTO with 
strength that defies hard 
usage. Its iridium tipped 
nib ensures perfect writing 


everlastingly. 


ENTIRELY | The ONOTO is recognised 


orn 


SHH 





BRITISH as Britain’s premier pen. 
~~" Of all Stationers & Jewellers 
From 15/-to £12: 12:0 


Onote «- Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LIMITED, 
ONOTO SERVICE DEPOTS 
110, Bunhill Row, E.C.1 
17, St. Bride Street, E.C.4 
139, High Holborn, W.C.1 


Use ONOTO INK for ALL Pens 
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deal of tedious reprinting of documents. But in estimating the 
prospects of any future general strike, it carries us very little further. 
Road transport has admittedly altered the case ; but, as no body of 
strikers was ever likely to attempt really to starve the public, it 
does not much matter that they could not do it if they tried. 


The Courtesan: In Literature and in Life. By C. Haywarp. The 
Casanova Society. 42s. 

Here is an example of what we fear must be called bad, or at any 
rate otiose, book-making. It is beautifully printed and beautifully 
produced in every way—as may be said of practically everything 
published by the Casanova Society. But there is no clear reason in 
this case why the book should have been produced at all. It is a 
sort of dictionary of the world’s courtesans arranged in alphabetical 
order, but it is hard to see how it could be of use or interest to anyone 
save some other writer who wished to study exhaustively the position 
of the courtesan in all ages. Here he would find all the necessary 
references, but very little more than that. It is a catalogue of cour- 
tesans in fiction as well as in life and is thus very comprehensive, 
but in the majority of cases it does not give enough to show whether 
this lady or that is worthy of attention in any general survey of the 
subject. It is naturally a most interesting subject and the compiler 
has done what he has conceived to be his work in a most thorough 
fashion. He deals with three thousand years, and the list of names 
in his dictionary is prodigious ; but so often they are only names with 
no details worth recording, and even when the material is ample— 
as with Ninon de Lenclos or Harriette Wilson—he seems to have 
lacked space to give any adequate impression either of the ladies he 
refers to or of their lives. And this though his book consists of nearly 
500 large pages. The best part of it is his own Introduction, but even 
there he seems hardly to have ventured to penetrate into the heart 
of his subject and is half inclined to apologise for allowing any virtue 
whatever to a courtesan. Such apologies seem out of place in such a 
book—as do certain other symptomsof bowdlerism. The courtesan is 
historically a most important type, and her advantages over the 
virtuous women of history are not so important that they must be 
concealed nor so trivial that they can be ignored. We should guess 
that Mr. Hayward would have said more had he dared, but if one is 
to compile such a book at all it is surely a pity not to dare. It is 
undoubtedly, however, a most erudite work and the illustrations are 
excellently reproduced. 


A Travelling Scholar. By T. Crourner Gorpon. Methuen. 6s. 
“Are you a scholar too ?”’ asks the old lady of the Highlander in 
Barrie’s playlet. ‘‘ Well,’’ the soldier replies, “‘ bein’ Scotch, there’s 
hardly anythin’ that ah doan’t know.” If Mr. Gordon had resisted 
the temptation to describe himself as a scholar, his little book might 
have found a larger public than it can hope to reach under its rather 
misleading title. In these twenty short journalistic chapters there is 
little beyond easy description of Palestine and Syria. Here are brief 
glimpses of present-day Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and other 
Biblical places, Damascus just before the destruction by the French, 
Baalbek, the Dog River. Mr. Gordon was on the spot at the finding 
of the Galilee skull. He writes easily and agreeably, and the chapters 
have twenty excellent photographs. The little book is so neatly 
turned off that a serious Scot might have been expected to make 
something more worth while of his studies in Palestine, old and new. 


The Blatchington Tangle. By G. D. H. and M. Cote. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s new detective novel is perhaps hardly up to the 
standard of its predecessor— The Death of a Millionaire—since it does 
not afford the reader similar opportunities of keeping abreast of the 
detectives and solving the mystery for himself; but it is exceptionally 
readable, and in that respect, as in its general construction, is much 
above the general level of such tales. The fact also that its characters 
are genuinely alive and individual is a singular merit in a book of this 
kind. The inevitable super-detective—who of course cannot be left 
out— is by no means the most interesting or attractive of the dramatis 
personae—indeed, he is perhaps the least interesting of them all ; 
and detective story “‘ fans ” will easily understand how unusual it is 
to re able to say that about any tale of a successfully solved crime- 
probiem. 


The Judges and the Judged. By Cuartes Kincston. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

This book, as may be guessed from its title, deals mainly with 
crimes of a more or less sensational character. It is a patchwork 
book, of course, belonging to that increasing—but most unsatisfactory 
—class in which fact is so interwoven with fiction that it is impossible 
for the reader to distinguish between the two. Some of it is true and 
some of it is obviously pure invention ; and it would be hard to say 
which predominates. But it is written and published as if it were all 
unalloyed fact and it seems a pity that such productions should be 
countenanced either by reputable publishers or by the reading public. 
They are harmless enough, and there must be a market for them or 
they would not appear; but they might surely be offered at the 
o fiction price of 7s. 6d., instead of at 12s. 6d. 


Sailing Ships and Barges. Engravings by Epwarp WapsworrTs. 
Introduction and Descriptions by BERNARD WINDELER. Etchells 
and Macdonald. £3 18s. 6d. 

This very luxurious book consists mainly of some twenty copper- 
plate engravings by Mr. Edward Wadsworth. They are hand-coloured 





—— 


by Mr. Bernard Windeler, who has also contributed a rather Precious 
introduction and some explanatory text to each plate. The purpose 
of the book is to enable one to trace the influence of very early types 
of craft on those of the present day, and in this aim, having regard to 
the very limited field covered, it is successful. One of the smaller 
plates represents a sailing vessel bowling along with a fair wind against 
a considerable head sea. From this circumstance one deduces that 
Mr. Wadsworth is himself no sailor, an opinion that is confirmed by a 
study of the rest of the plates. His ships, with some few exceptions— 
an extremely delicate engraving of a Tartane, for instance—do not 
lie in the water; they are merely cut off by a straight line which 
serves as a convention for water. They have not that appearance of 
being sentient creatures resting from the sea that is so typical of ships 
in harbour; they seem just arrangements of ropes and masts and 
sails. The tinting of the plates adds to their value considerably, 
but is a little wan; the printing and general production of the book 
harmonise with the engravings admirably. 


Royal Seville. By E. Auuison Peers. Hurper. 7s. 6d. 

“He is no king that is not king of Seville,” says the proud Spanish 
proverb, and Mr. Peers leaves no doubt that he endorses it. His 
book does not pretend to be a guide-book, still less a comprehensive 
description or a history of Seville. It is frankly personal, being 
based upon actual experiences and embodying individual impressions 
of one to whom it is the perfect city. Written for the most part at 
different times in Seville itself, it is primarily designed to be “ a com. 
panion to those who read it there and a consolation to those who do 
not.” The author conjures up for the reader the magic of Seville, 
introduces him to its people, conducts him round its sights and over 
its cathedral, and initiates him into the mysteries of its Holy Week. 
Incidentally, through the mouth of an attractive personage whom he 
calls Don Francisco, he protests against the ‘‘ Black Legend” of 
Spain—the Spain of Carmen, of Borrow, Byron, Hugo, Gautier, 
Dumas and the rest who would “ reduce us to an imbecile type of 
guitar-playing, love-making, cigarette-smoking, lounging, bull-fighting 
fool.” Mr. Peers does not claim that Spain is as perfect a nation as 
Seville is a city ; he does claim that, if other countries can show Spain 
how to use and organise life, Spain can teach them something of how 
to enrich and enjoy it. 


Lays of Ancient Rome. [Illustrated by A. E. Cox, R.IL. 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

One of the joys of nursery and schoolroom is the appearance of 
some classic favourite in verse or story which has been illustrated 
anew. Edmund Dulac and Arthur Rackham made the children 
thrill to Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty all over again—their 
pictures retold the immortal stories with such colour and delicacy 
and fantasy that it was like reading them with new eyes. It isa 
more difficult task to produce illustrations for the historical or semi- 
historical book for older children, because imagination has to be 
limited by accuracy concerning costume and architecture; and 
fantasy must be tied to the spirit of the period which it is trying to 
represent. And real living imagination is a difficult prisoner. But 
H. J. Ford’s pictures for Mrs. Andrew Lang’s Princes and Princesses 
were wonderful in their liveliness and historical accuracy, and 80 
were H. R. Millar’s drawings of Tyre and Egypt and Babylon in 
E. Nesbit’s The Amulet, But E. A. Cox’s pictures for Macaulay's 
immortal ballads are disappointing. They do not recapture the 
spirit of Ancient Rome, and they are unconvincing in their lack of 
detail. Children of all ages love detail, which can teach them much, 
and they love clearness and definition. These pictures are blurred 
and vague in outline, full of massed colour effects which belong 
rather to the art of painting on canvas than to book illustration. 
The faces and expressions are modern and un-Roman, and there & 
lack of real vigour in the gestures and movements. And vigour is 
the quality, first and last, which is called for by the Lays of Ancient 
Rome. But the picture of Castor and Pollux riding between the 
green columns of the temple of Vesta has atmosphere, and there & 
a fine elephant in the background of one of the battle-scenes in “ Lake 
Regillius.” The picture of Queen Elizabeth at the end, illustrating 
‘“*The Armada,” is good though not a likeness. 


Of Many Things. By Orro H. Kann. Cape. 18s. 
Mr. Kahn is a banker and a modern Maecenas who is almost as well- 
known in this country as in America for his generous patronage of the 
arts and for his philanthropy. It was his house in Regent’s Park 
which, given to Sir Arthur Pearson as a home for blinded soldiers 0 
the early days of the war, has become known everywhere as St. Dun- 
stan’s. As the President of the New York Metropolitan Opera and 
as a wealthy amateur impresario he is a personage in international 
drama and music, and as a banker and economist he has the ear 
statesmen in Europe and America, and is a frequent public speaker 
on financial topics. In this volume are collected some two dozen of 
his speeches given in recent years at various sorts of functions ; and 
notable utterances they are: not eloquent, not brilliant; but 
pondered and balanced statements which must favourably have 
impressed his hearers with the importance of art or with the need for 
a clear-sighted policy in regard to inter-Allied debts, or with the 
claims of whatever subject was engaging his advocacy. Thus he 
warns the New York Drama League that the heavily-subsidised 
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IGHTLY is the wafer blade 

criticised. It is only 
for a few shaves. But Britain has 
produced the safety blade that is 
good for many years of perfect 
shaving. 
The secret of the success of the 
Rolls Razor blade is this—It is 
hollow-ground and it is made of 
super-tested steel. 
One blade only is needed with a 
Rolls Razor. It is a guaranteed 
blade. It will give the same smooth 
shaves morning after morning for 
years. It is kept keen by being 
automatically stropped and honed 
in its box. You will save money 
with a Rolls Razor. See one at 
your dealer’s to-day. 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ROYAL BIOGRAPHY 


by H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


(Illus. 21/- met.) 
This extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince 
Nicholas of Greece contains much interesting information 
on the history of recent times. It is vividly written and 


contains many interesting anecdotes and comments on 
important personages. 


REFLECTIONS 


FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
by LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-tome and line. 21/- net) 


“Miss Lena Ashwell’s reflections from Shakespeare illu- 
minate not only the plays themselves, but also the modern 
theatre and that wider stage of the modern world . . . 
delightful humour. . - The plan of this book is dis- 
cursive, and many delightful personal reminiscences are 


included.” —Sunday Times. 











HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS), LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 
sausaaansabissasusbisebaassaaenaaaah 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 
THE MERCURY BOOK 
7/6 net With a Foreword by J.C. SQUIRE 7/6 net 


Being a _ selection from Vols. I and II of “The London 

Mercury.” Amongst the many illustrious contributors are 

Thomas Hardy, Sir Edmund Goose, G. K. Chesterton, Katherine 
Mansfield, W. B. Yeats, and Walter De La Mare. 


UNDER THE RED ENSIGN 

By H. M. TOMLINSON 10/6 net 
An appreciation of the spirit of our Merchant Service, and a 

criticism of its present position. 

THE DYING PEASANT 
By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT 10/6 net 
Deals with that most vital question, the future of British 
Agriculture. 

ANVIL AND LOOM 

By ROWLAND CRAGG 10/6 net 


Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, where do they stand 
to-day? Read the views of an expert and an optimist. 
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Whence, Whither, and Why ? 


By ROBERT ARCH. 


“As regards the fundamental questions of ‘theory of 
knowledge,’ I have no doubt that Mr. Arch has got on the 
only track that gives hope for the future development of 
philosophy.” —T. Whittaker, in the Literary Guide. 

“* Makes out, we think successfully, a case for metaphysics. 
-.. We recommend the plainly written and altogether 
excellent little book.’’—Social Democrat. 
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theatre is bound to fail; he explains to the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce that art is the best antidote against lawlessness: in talks 
to young business men he gives advice on how to achieve success; 
he expounds to an association of stockbrokers a widely-advocated 
proposal for a one-per-cent. tax on the sales of all commodities ; and 
he urges on a meeting of bankers the necessity of close financial and 
commercial co-operation between England and America. He speaks 
on such subjects with the authority of a shrewd observer of men and 
affairs. 


George Unwin: A Memorial Lecture. By G. W. DAniteLs. 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

George Unwin, as Professor of Economic History at Manchester 
University, exerted a profound influence. It is not too much to say 
that he gave a new meaning to the economic development of the 
capitalist system in its earlier phases, and set a band of disciples 
working fruitfully upon the problems which he raised. Professor 
Daniels, in this memorial lecture, does full justice to Unwin’s work both 
on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and on earlier periods. 
His death removed the most formative mind in the historical study 
of economic problems ; but his influence lives in the host of disciples 
of whom Professor Daniels is one. 


A Short History of Marriage. By Epwarp WesTEeRMARCcK. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

Those who had neither the leisure nor the courage to face the three 
volumes of Dr. Westermarck’s monumental History of Human 
Marriage should welcome this shorter monograph. Dr, Westermarck 
is careful to explain that what he has written here is not merely a 
popular abridgment of the larger work, as it is more particularly 
concerned with the history of marriage as a social institution, and 
many questions that are relevant from the standpoint of pure anthro- 
pology are omitted. Even so, however, the subject is of so great a 
magnitude that the inevitable compression that is necessary leaves 
behind it a sense of constriction. Anthropology is so essentially a 
science in which theories require a mass of comparative evidence,that 
limitations of space render a popular study an extremely difficult 
undertaking. Dr. Westermarck’s main contention is that human 
marriage is concerned very little with human laws. The existence 
of marriage is not “an artificial creation, but an institution based on 
deep-rooted sentiments, conjugal and parental.” The inference 
therefore, provided his theory is correct, and he makes out a very good 
case for it, is that marriage wil] last as long as the sentiments which 
inspire it, and no longer. If these sentiments disappear no laws 
could possibly save the social institution of marriage from decay. 
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ABOUT MOTORING 


INTER confronts the singlehanded motorist with two 
special problems, neither of which admits of an effort. 
less solution. His engine will certainly be more difficult 

to start; for the power of British electric starters is seldom 
adequate to overcome the natural sluggishness of a half-frozen 
engine. And cold garages annually provide a pleasant income 
for the spare part departments of factories, or for the welding 
concerns, which thrive on the repair of engines damaged by the 
expansive force of frozen water jackets. If the owner can afford 
to heat his garage, both troubles are eliminated. Stoves for this 
purpose are sold quite cheaply, and use inexpensive fuel; 
but unless the garage is so located that the domestic heating 
apparatus can be linked to the motorshed, a separate heating 
device demands labour as well as outlay ; it is thus sure to be 
used irregularly ; and there is always risk of negligence when a 
sudden frost occurs in the master’s absence, or in the small hours 


of a cold dawn. 
. * * 


The less pecunious type of owner-driver naturally seeks a 
less costly and laborious solution than continuous heating of the 
garage. The cheapest and simplest method is to buy a huge 
spouted can, which will hold the entire contents of the radiator : 
to drain the radiator after the final trip of each working day; 
to keep a tube spanner tied with string to the handle of the 
can; to transport the can to the kitchen after draining ; and 
to instruct the queen of the kitchen to have the can refilled with 
hot water at a given hour next morning. This expenditure 
of three minutes per diem provides an absolute safeguard against 
frozen waterjackets, and insures engine starting under better 
conditions than August itse?f can provide. 

* * * 

But the laziness of the British motorists is demonstrated by 
the fact that this childish remedy irks most of us. It cannot be 
denied that if the garage is built in a sheltered corner of the 
southern counties, and a miscellaneous pile of sacks and horse 
blankets is piled on the bonnet nightly, freezing only becomes a 
formidable risk for perhaps two weeks of a normal winter. 
If the owner can trust himself or his household to identify the 
danger nights, he need only drain his radiator on a dozen occa- 
sions in each winter. He must pay for his lethargy by facing a 
more acute form of the starting problem. On practically every 
winter morning he must be prepared to find his engine stiff and 
cold. The petrol will vaporise sluggishly in the cold, damp 
atmosphere. The congealed oil in his engine will gum all the 
moving parts together, and create the dual problem of providing 
a fierce suck at the fuel in his jet, and of jerking the magneto 
fast enough to wring a hot spark from it. If he callously keeps 
the button of his electric starter pressed down for several minutes, 
his very expensive battery will give up the ghost within twelve 
months. And ex hypothesi, he is not the kind of man to relish 
unearthing his starting handle from its fastness under the 
cushions, and turning the engine by hand. There are certain 
immoral expedients for averting his full punishment. He may 
use a special winter oil, which is practically immune from frost. 
He may buy the more volatile and expensive spirit sold for 
aviation purposes. He may add a spring impulse device to his 
magneto. He may break the oil films by a few manful jerks at 
the starting handle, with the ignition current switched off to 
prevent backfires, and call the electric starter to his aid when 
the engine has waxed lissom under his turning. He 
may buy a small electric device which furnishes a hot 
spot in the induction pipe, and coaxes the standard heavy fuel 
of to-day to convert itself into gas. He may fit a set of “ prim- 
ing” plugs, through which a few drops of aviation spirit, or 
even methyl ether may be injected into the cold, damp cylinders. 
He may wring cloths out in hot water, and press them on the 
induction passages. In spite of all this ingenuity he will still 
undergo a milder punishment ; for his engine will feel rheumatic 
and elderly until he has covered a few miles on the road and 
warmed it up thoroughly. And when he parks his car in 4 
friend’s drive or at his shoot, the engine will freeze once more, 
and invade that peace of mind which comes from a good right 
and left, or a doubled no trumps, or having put Colonel Bogey 
in his place. A quilted bonnet cover is a palliative in such 
emergencies ; but a frost-edged east wind occasionally exacts 


due vengeance. 
* * * 


One has to deal with the world as it is, and if nightly draining 
of the radiator and matutinal replenishment with hot water is s0 
obviously the correct action for impecunious owners, there 1s 
no hope of coaxing a million owners to adopt this simple pro- 
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cedure. Perhaps the best compromise for the idle lies in the 
purchase of two cheap accessories. A heavily quilted bonnet 
cover, cut to fit the car, will avert frost damage on most nights 
of the winter in most localities, and is invaluable when the car 
has to be parked out of doors during the day ; it will keep an 
engine warm enough for easy starting over a period of several 
hours, if common sense is observed in parking. This cover 
can be supplemented by one of the cheap safety lamps sold for 
placing under the bonnet. The lamp must be used on really 
bitter nights inside the warmest garage. It can further be used 
for assisting the morning start if it is lit and placed in position 
an hour before the car is needed. If a car displays genuine 
obstinacy, despite such precautions, three petty attentions will 
probably cure the trouble. A special winter grade of engine oil 
should replace the summer oil with which the sump is probably 
filled. The sparking plugs should be examined, and either 
cleaned or renewed, if they show carbon deposits. In extreme 
cases sluggish motion of the rocker arm on the magneto contact 
breaker is the probable culprit, as damp will cause its fibre 
bush to swell, and produce sluggish starting long before the pin 
jambs. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have had a nasty jar through the flood of 
M selling from Paris on the rise of the franc which 

coincided with the end of the account, and caused 
many speculators on this side to cut their losses. These 
fluctuations are likely to continue until the franc is definitely 
stabilised, and a lot of money is going to be lost, both in 
France and this country, before that occurs. Markets are 
generally quiet and uninteresting, with a few good features 
here and there. Readers of these notes will not have been 
surprised at the pronouncement of the Board of Brazilian 
Traction, Light and Power Company on Mr. Alfred Lowenstein’s 
intention with regard to that company. The news has caused 
some perturbation in Leicestershire hunting circles, which are 
heavily interested in this gentleman’s latest venture. There 
are all sorts of rumours afloat as to changes of ownership of 
big drapery undertakings. This is causing numerous rises 
which are not necessarily justified by improved profits. If 
we are to rationalise our industries, as is being done so success- 
fully in Germany, many more amalgamations like that of 
Nobels and Brunner Monds will be necessary ; but I am afraid 
that the fashion having been set, all sorts of people will follow 
it, just as they did with the issue of bonus shares during the 
post-war boom, without its resulting in any increased efficiency. 
As, however, in an amalgamation account has to be taken of 
reserves, secret and otherwise, such merger represents the 
capitalisation and squeezing out, as it were, of such reserves, 
with a subsequent weakening of the undertakings, unless the 
amalgamation brings about compensating economies. In the 
markets tin shares and South Africans have shown the greatest 
resilience, and the time has not yet come to sell the former, 
which must be making very good profits. Kramat Pulai has 
just declared a dividend of 10 per cent., making 20 per cent. 
thus far this year. This share is still worth buying at its 
present price of 66s. 3d., as is Malayan Tin Dredging at 32s. 
Tin Selection Trust has again given its shareholders the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring fresh shares below market price, and this 
holding should not yet be sold. The United British Steamship 
issue of ordinary shares was oversubscribed, as it deserved to 
be, the public here being given a fair chance. There has been 
a huge demand for Dunlop Rubbers, and many holders must be 
somewhat perplexed as to whether the profit should be taken 
or not. One can only give the same answer as previously, 
viz., that the genuine investor by keeping his shares will almost 
certainly see them go higher, but the semi-speculative investor 
might consider taking the profit on half his holding, now that 
the shares are over 32s. 

* * * 

As one or two readers have written asking for my opinion 
of the Argentine tobacco undertaking, Piccardo y Cia, an 
analysis of the report for the year ended June 26th, 1926, is 
given here. The net profit of $3,824,642 compares with 
$4,308,190 for the previous year and, therefore, indicates a 
further fall. The decline in profits is attributed to com- 
petition and consequent price-cutting. I understand also that 
purchasing power in the Argentine has not been at all good. 
The accounts, on examination, however, reveal a very strong 
position. The 6} per cent. dividend on the participating 
preference was covered four times over, even on the reduced 
profits, and as the balance was equal to 9} per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital, it will be seen that the 6} per cent. 


dividend thereon was earned with a good margin. Last year 
$7,000,000 were transferred from the Contingency Fund and 
were used to reduce the item of goodwill from $28,802,367 to 
$21,802,367, and this year $700,000 has been set aside for the 
formation of a new Contingency Fund. Reserves and carry- 
forward amount to $3,111,177. The cash position is strong, 
cash and debtors amounting to $15,000,000 against current 
liabilities of only $7,000,000. The minimum dividend of 
6} per cent. on the preference appears well secured, and I 
doubt if it will be necessary to reduce the dividend on the 
ordinary shares. In any case, my advice to holders is not to 
sell at anything like the present prices, which are in the 
neighbourhood of £6 for the preference and 75s. for the ordinary. 
The coupons of both preference and ordinary shares are payable 
in London as from November 15th. I might add that the par 
value of both preference and ordinary is £8 6s. 8d., and that 
for purposes of calculation the Argentine paper dollar may 
be taken as twelve to the £. 
* * * 

Oil shares maintain a firm appearance. In the United States 
most companies announce quarterly or half-yearly what their 
net earnings amount to per share. On this basis it is interesting 
to note that for the nine months ended September last, Union 
Oil of California net earnings equalled $2.58 per share, against 
$2.78 for the whole of 1925; Phillips Petroleum were $6.55, 
as against $5.12 for the year—a big rise; and Amerada Cor- 
poration showed earnings for the nine months of $4.53 per 
share, as against $4.54 per share for the whole of 1925. The 
present annual dividend rates (paid in quarterly instalments) 
of these companies are as follows: Union Oil of California, $2 ; 
Phillips, $3 ; and Amerada, $2—so that there is ample margin 
for an increase. A reminder of the magnitude of some American 
concerns is afforded by some figures I have come across in a 
New York banker’s letter, giving the present earnings of the 
F. W. Woolworth Company. These now amount to approxi- 
mately $26 millions, say, £5} millions per annum. When it is 
realised that the profits of the four undertakings composing 
the Imperial Chemical Industries aggregate £4 millions per 
annum, it will be seen that in totals of everything except 
indebtedness we are falling behind our friends across the 
Atlantic. A. Emit Davies. 
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the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
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